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GHOSTS 


EGARDLESS of the general failure to believe in 
legends and in the accounts of persons having ex- 
periences with some of the facts stated and with 
what is here named the desire ghost, desire ghosts 

exist and may become visible. One interested in psychology 
and abnormal phenomena should not disbelieve, deny, ignore, 
or ridicule, but should rather examine and try to understand 
and learn to know, the causes of the production of ghosts and 
the consequences resulting from them, and he should try to 
make a right use of what he knows. 

Desire ghosts are most often seen at night and during 
dreams. The animal forms one sees in dreams are generally 
desire ghosts or reflections of desire ghosts. ‘The reflections 
are pale, shadowy likenesses of animal types. Harmless, color- 
less and without self movement, they appear to be shifted 
hither and thither without purpose. 

Desire ghosts in dreams have color and movement. They 
produce apprehension, fear, anger or other emotions, after 
the nature of the animals they are and the strength of the 
desire by which they are impelled. Desire ghosts are more 
dangerous when not seen than when seen, in dreams; because, 
invisible, their victim is less likely to make resistance. The 
desire ghosts of living men may take their human shapes; 
but then the animal which the desire is will show and domi- 
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nate the shape, or the ghost may be animal with human sem- 
blance, or half human, half animal in form, or some other 
monstrous combination of human and animal parts. This is 
determined by intensity and singleness of desire, or by a variety 
or combination of desires. 

Not all animal forms in dream are desire ghosts of living 
men. Ghosts which are desire ghosts may act with or with- 
out the knowledge of those from whom they come. Usually 
such ghosts do not act with the knowledge of those who create 
them. Men are, as a rule, not enough centered upon one of 
their desires so that that desire may accumulate force and 
density sufficiently for a man to become conscious of it in 
his sleep. The ordinary desire ghost of a living man goes to 
the person or place to which the desire impels, and will act 
according to the nature of the desire, and as the person acted 
on may permit. 

The animal types of living men which appear in dreams 
are vivid or indistinct. They remain long or pass quickly; 
they show ferocity, friendliness, indifference; and they may 
compel submission by terror, or stimulate one’s resistance, or 
evoke power of discrimination in the dreamer. 

When a man is obsessed by an absorbing desire, and de- 
votes to it much time and thought, then this desire will event- 
ually take form and appear frequently or nightly in his or 
others’ dreams, though others seeing it may not know from 
whom it comes. By long practice with their intense and de- 
fined desires, some men have succeeded in projecting their 
desire forms during sleep and in acting consciously in these 
forms in dream. In such cases these desire ghosts of living 
men can be seen not only by the dreamer, but they may also be 
seen by some who are awake and fully conscious of their senses. 

The werwolf of tradition may serve as anexample. Not 
all who have given testimony about werwolves should be 
considered untruthful nor the evidence of their senses un- 
sound. Testimony of experiences with werwolves, separated 
in time and coming from different sources and yet agreeing 
about the chief feature of the experience, the wolf, ought to 
cause a man of thought not only to suspend judgment, but to 
conclude that there must be some substantial fact underlying 
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the werwolf, even if he has had no such experience himself. 
Owing to the conditions of such an experience, the one who 
experiences does not understand, and those who hear of it 
call it a “hallucination.” 

A werwolf is a man-wolf or wolf-man. The werwolf 
story is that a person having the power of transformation may 
become changed into a wolf, and that, having acted as a wolf, 
he reassumes his human form. ‘The werwolf story comes 
from many regions which are bleak and barren, where life 1s 
barbaric and cruel, the times pitiless and hard. 

There are many phases of the werwolf story. While 
walking on a lonely road a wanderer heard footsteps behind. 
On looking back at a wild stretch of the road, he observed 
somebody following him. The distance was soon lessened. He 
was seized with fright and increased his pace, but the one who 
followed gained on him. As the pursuer came closer, an 
uncanny feeling filled the air. The one who followed and 
who seemed a man became a wolf. Horror fell upon the 
wanderer; fear gave wings to his feet. But the wolf remained 
close behind, seeming to wait only for the victim’s strength 
to fail before devouring him. But just as the wanderer had 
fallen or was about to fall, he became unconscious, or he heard 
the crack of a gun. The wolf vanished, or seemed wounded 
and limped away, or, on the recovery of his senses the wan- 
derer found his rescuer beside him and a dead wolf at his feet. 

A wolf is always the subject of the story; one or several 
persons may see a man, and then the wolf, or a wolf only. The 
wolf may or may not attack; the one pursued may fall and be- 
come unconscious; when he comes to, the wolf has gone, 
though it may appear to have been over the wanderer when 
he fell; and, one pursued by a werwolf may afterward be 
found dead, though, if a werwolf was the cause of his death, 
his body will not be torn, and may not even show any sign 
of injury. 

If there is an actual wolf in the story and the wolf is 
killed or captured, that wolf was not a werwolf, but a wolf. 
Stories concerning actual wolves when told from ignorance 
and embellished by fancy, cause even the serious minded to 
discredit werwolf stories. But there is a difference. 
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A wolf is a physical animal. A werwolf is not physical, 
but is human desire in psychic animal form. For every wer- 
wolf seen there is a living human from whom it comes. 

The type of any animal may become visualized in form 
as a desire ghost. The werwolf is here given as an example 
because it is the most widely known of such appearances. 
There is a natural cause and there are natural processes for 
every appearance of a werwolf which are not based on fright or 
fancy. To make and project a desire ghost as a werwolf or 
other animal, one must have that power naturally or have 
acquired the power by training and practice. 

To see a desire ghost one must be sensitive to psychic 
influences. This does not mean that no one but a psychic can 
see a desire ghost. Because desire ghosts are made of desire 
matter, psychic matter, they are visible probably to those in 
whom the psychic nature is active or developed, but persons 
called “hard headed” who did not believe in psychical mani- 
festations and who were considered not sensitive to psychical 
influences, have seen desire ghosts while in the company of 
other persons and when alone. 

A desire ghost is the more easily visible the more 
volume and density of desire its maker has, and the truer 
he keeps it to its type. A person who inherits the power or 
has the natural gift of producing desire ghosts, often pro- 
duces them involuntarily and without knowing of his creation. 
But he will at some time become aware of his productions, 
and then his course of action is determined by all his previous 
motives and acts which have led up to it. : 

One who has this natural gift produces his ghost at night 
while he is asleep. His desire ghost can be seen at night only. 
The desire which he had harbored in the preceding day or 
days gathers in force at night, takes the form which most 
nearly presents its type of desire and by its very force of de- 
sire emerges from its matrix in its organ of the body of its 
maker. ‘Then it wanders about until it is attracted to some 
object of desire to which it is kindred, or it goes at once to 
some place or person with whom it has as desire been con- 
nected in the mind of its parent. Any within the sphere 
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of its action and sufficiently in touch with the nature of that 
desire ghost will see it as a wolf, fox, lion, bull, tiger, snake, 
bird, goat or other animal. The maker may be unconscious 
of the wanderings and actions of his desire ghost, or he may 
dream that he is doing what his desire ghost is doing. When 
he so dreams he may not seem to himself to be the animal his 
desire ghost is. After its wanderings as animal the desire 
ghost returns to its maker, the man, and reenters into his con- 
stitution. 

The ghost maker by training makes and projects his 
ghost consciously and intentionally. He, too, projects his 
desire ghost usually at night and during sleep; but some have 
by training and persistence become so proficient that they have 
projected their desire ghosts during waking hours in the day. 
The trained ghost maker who projects his desire ghost at 
night and during sleep usually has a place arranged for his 
purposes and to which he retires. ‘There he takes certain 
precautions against intrusion and prepares himself for what 
he is to do during sleep by carefully enacting in thought that 
which he would do. He may also go through a certain cere- 
mony which he knows to be necessary. Then he takes the 
position customary to his work, and with fixed purpose in 
his mind and strong desire he leaves the waking state and 
enters sleep, and then, while his body reclines, awakes in 
sleep and becomes that desire ghost and attempts to do that 
which he had planned in the waking state. 

The ghost maker who can project his desire ghost in 
the day and without having passed into the state of sleep, 
adopts similar methods. He acts with more precision and is 
more conscious of the part he takes while acting in the psychic 
world. The desire ghost may meet and act with others of its 
kind. But such joint action of desire ghosts usually takes 
place in special seasons and at certain times. 

Motive and thought are the factors which determine 
which of the animal forms the desire ghost is to be. Motive 
sanctions and gives direction and thought brings the desire 
into form. The animal shapes of the desire ghosts are a variety, 
of expressions of many sided desire, but desire is the prin; 
ciple and source from which they all spring. The reason 
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why the majority of these ghosts appear in the form of animals 
which are savage or inimical, is that the personality acting 
with desire has selfishness as its keynote, and selfishness and 
desire act to get and to hold. The stronger the personality 
grows, the more it has of desire and the more it desires. 
These persistent and strong desires, when not satisfied or 
weakened through physical means, take the type which best 
expresses their nature, and, as desire ghosts, seek to obtain 
and satisfy themselves through the psychic state with what 
they were not able to get through the physical. This the sel- 
fish man learns, and trains himself to do. But in the doing 
and getting he must obey the laws of the action of desire and 
the means by which desire acts. So he acts as the form of 
an animal which expresses the nature of his desire. 

One who has become proficient in the sending forth of 
his desire ghost is not concerned merely with the getting of 
money. He wants something more than can be bought with 
money. He wants continued existence in a physical body, 
and the means of gratifying his other desires, chief among 
which is the getting of power. When he has reached this 
stage he cares for money, only in so far as it will furnish the 
physical conditions in which he will further his desires and 
the getting of power through psychic means. His chief aim 
and purpose is to have increase of life; to live. So he takes 
life from others, to increase his own. If he cannot accom- 
plish this through the magnetic touch and drawing on the 
psychic atmospheres of people, then he gains his ends through 
obsession of a blood-sucking or flesh-loving animal, such as a 
vampire, or a bat, or a wolf. A vampire, a bat or a wolf 
are oftenest used by the ghost maker of training as a means by 
which he absorbs life from another to add it to and prolong 
his own, because the bat and wolf are blood takers and will 
seek human prey. 

Above a description was given, how desire finds entrance 
through the human body into the blood, and how it finds 
life and activity in the blood stream. There is a certain vital 
essence which acts with desire in the blood stream. This vital 
essence acting with desire, will build or burn up tissue, give 
birth to or destroy cells, shorten or prolong life, and give life 
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or cause death. It is this vital essence which the ghost maker 
by training, desires to get in order to increase or prolong his 
own life. This vital essence and desire is different in the 
human blood than in the blood of animals. The essence and 
desire in animal blood will not answer his purpose. 

Sometimes a ghostly bat or ghostly wolf may take pos- 
session of a physical bat or wolf and stimulate the physical 
thing to action, and then profit by the result of the blood- 
getting. Then the physical bat or wolf has the human 
blood, but the desire ghost bat has drawn out from it the 
vital essence and the desire principle of the blood. Then it 
returns to its parent, the ghost maker who sent it forth, and 
transfers to his organization what it has taken from its victim. 
If the ghost maker’s desire is of the nature of a wolf he projects 
and sends forth a desire ghost wolf, which obsesses a wolf or 
dominates a pack of wolves that seek human prey. When a 
desire ghost wolf has obsessed and impels a physical wolf to 
human prey, it may not intend to kill, it may only intend to 
wound and to draw blood. It is easier or safer to obtain its 
object by drawing blood only; serious consequences may at- 
tend a killing. Seldom does it intend to kill; but when the 
natural desire of the physical wolf is aroused it is sometimes 
difficult to restrain it from killing. 

If a person sensitive to psychic influences sees a physical 
wolf obsessed by the desire ghost of a-living man, the desire 
ghost wolf may show human semblance, and the human form 
may even be seen psychically in connection with the wolf. 
This human semblance alternating with the form of wolf, 
may have caused many to affirm positively they had seen a 
man change into a wolf, or a wolf into a man—and hence 
the possible origin of a werwolf legend or story. The object 
of the wolf may be to eat the human flesh, but the object of 
the ghost wolf always is to absorb the life essence and desire 
principle from the human blood, and to transfer it to the 
organism of the ghost maker who sent it forth. 

As a probable evidence of this vital essence and desire 
principle, craved by one who lives chiefly to take life to pro- 
long his own, one may consider certain results produced by 
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the transfusion of human blood: how a person, suffering from 
exhaustion or in a dying condition, has been revived and made 
to live by even a single transfusion of healthy human blood 
from another person. It is not the physical blood which 
causes the results. The physical blood is only the medium, 
by means of which the results are obtained. It is the vital 
essence and desire in the physical blood that cause the results. 
They stimulate and enliven the physical body which is at low 
ebb, and bring it in touch with the vortex of desire surround- 
ing that body, and bring it into relation with the universal 
life principle. The vital essence is the spirit of life; desire 
is the medium which attracts the vital essence to the blood; 
blood is the carrier of desire and vital essence to the physical 
body. 

It should not be supposed that the ghost maker by train- 
ing, here spoken of, exists in great numbers, nor that one, with 
a little practice, or with instruction from an alleged teacher 
of so-called occultism, can become a desire ghost maker. 

Occultism is a term generally misused. Occultism is not 
to be confounded with the mass of rubbish popularly attrib- 
uted to it. It is a great science. It does not encourage the 
practice of projecting these ghosts, though it explains the laws 
by which they are produced. None of those who have fooled 
with and been fooled by the teachings and the teachers of 
popular occult lore, so called, have the patience or the courage 
or determination to become more than dabblers in psychic 
nonsence, who quit as losers when they have had enough 
of their play, or else fail, and turn in terror from the first of 
the dangers they must encounter and go through. They are 
not of the stuff of which ghost makers by training are made, 
and it is well for them that they are not. The ghost maker 
by training, here described, is a leech, a ghoul, a vampire in 
human form, a scourge of humanity. He is a nemesis of 
the weak; but should not be feared by the strong. 


(To be continued) 
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THE PYRAMID OF XOCHICALCO* 


By AUGUSTUS LE PLONGEON, M. D. 


N the heart of the mountains of the Mexi- 
can state of Morelos, sixty miles south 
by west from the city of Mexico, equi- 

distant from the coasts of the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans, 5460 feet above the level of the 
sea, nineteen miles from the city of Cuerna- 
vaca (anciently Quauhnahuac) exist the ruins 
(see Plate I) of one of the oldest, and in all 
probability the most important monument, 
historically and scientifically, erected by the 
hand of man. 

The Pyramid of Xochicalco was, when in 
its prime, a superb mausoleum, in the con- 
struction of which the scientific knowledge 
and the best artistic skill of the architects 
were called on to give its proportions and the 
beauty of the sculptures and inscriptions that 
adorned its sides asymmetry and elegance 


commensurate to the object for which it was 
erected, and the magnitude of the catastrophe 


it was destined to commemorate among un- 


born generations. This was the complete 
*This name is pronounced as if spelt Sho-chee-kal-ko. 
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annihilation, by earthquakes, fire and flood, of 
the Land of Mu (Plato’s Atlantis), on the 13th 
day of the Maya month of Zac, in the year 
four Kan, and of its sixty-four millions of 
human inhabitants, | 

The Mayas perpetuated the memory of 
this awful destruction of human life in a single 
terrible night, by representing the numerical 
64,000,000 by the same symbol Q4444)' 
which in their books stood for that 
of the ill-fated land and called it Alau’, a 
word composed of three primitives, 4/—child, 
a for ha—water, and u—basin; that is, “the 
child of the basin of water” of the ocean. 

Who were the builders of that mauso- 
leum? To what race did they belong? 

That they were a highly cultured people, 
possessing the arts and sciences which are 
the concomitants of the most advanced civil- 
ization, mathematics, astronomy, the arts of 
writing, drawing, sculpture, is shown by the 
accurate proportions and the ornaments of 
the edifice. In speaking of its proportions, the 
learned English mathematician and astrono- 
mer, John Wilson, says: “The cube of the 


'Troano Ms. PartI. Plate [X—Part II. Plates II, III, 1V, V—Le 
Plongeon—*‘ Queen Moo’”’ Introduction p. LIX. 

"Pedro Beltran de Sta. Rosa—Arte del Idioma Maya, p. 203—Hun 
Alau—sesenta y cuatro cuentos o millones. 
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height of said pyramid is equal to the 1-30 of 
the distance of the moon from the earth, and 
to 1-2 the diameter of the earth. Besides, the 
architects made use of the metre as standard 
of their linéal measures, as proved by the cir- 
cumference of the fosse that surrounds the 
pyramid, which is equal to 4000 metres.’” 

This use of the metre, as a standard of 
lineal measures, shows that the builders of the 
monument had ascertained the length of the 
meridian, and therefore the distance of the 
poles from the equator, consequently the size 
of the earth. 

Although in the inscriptions by which 
they recorded the catastrophe the builders 
made use of the Maya alphabet and of the 
Maya tongue, with which it is evident they 
were thoroughly acquainted and which was 
apparently the polite or classical (if not the 
universal) language in those days among the 
learned men, the builders were not Mayas. 
The Mayas never deformed their skulls; a 
fact attested by the effigies of personages por- 
trayed in statues in bas-reliefs, and in frescos‘ 
that adorned their temples, palaces, and tombs 
in Yucatan, the seat of the government and of 


——— 


‘John Wilson—The Lost Solar System of the Ancients Discovered. 
Vol. I, pp. 380, 381. 


‘Le Plongeon-—-Queen Moo and the Egyptian Sphinx. Plates illus- 
trating Chap. XIII. 
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Maya culture, and in the pictures with which 
their books were illustrated. 

If, on the other hand, the architects were 
Mayas, they figured on the sides of the pyra- 
mid a people belonging to a race having cus- 
toms and weapons different to their own, 
since the heads of the individuals there por- 
trayed are artificially deformed, and they are 
invariably pictured seated cross-legged, a po- 
sition seldom if ever assumed by the Mayas, 
who, when represented in a sitting posture, 
are always depicted squatting. In one in- 
stance only, on the facade of the north wing 
of the palace at Chichen, men in the act of 
paying homage to the god of the sea, symbo- 
lized by the head of a mastodon, are seated 
cross-legged; as if in very remote times, this 
was the proper attitude to assume when per- 
forming acts of devotion or reverence, or the 
usual way of sitting in the birthplace of the 
Mayas. In the courtyard of King Can’s 
palace at Uxmal, the writer found one other 
statue of a personage seated cross-legged; as 
it had been removed from the place it origin- 
ally occupied it was impossible to surmise 
why the sculptor had given such an unusual 
position. To this day the natives of Yucatan, 
following the customs of their remote ances- 
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tors, invariably squat when desiring to assume 
a sitting posture. 

As to when the Pyramid of Xochicalco 
was erected, can, now, only be conjectured. 
We may suppose it was shortly after the cat- 
aclysm, when the consternation caused by so 
appalling a disaster among the American 
populations had in a measure abated, but ata 
time when its memory was still fresh in their 
minds. If, however, we wish for an approxi- 
mate date, we must for the present accept 
that mentioned by Sonchis, one of the most 
learned priests of Sais, who informed Solon 
that nine thousand years had elapsed since 
the cataclysm had taken place, and commu- 
nications between the Egyptians and the 
lands of the West had been interrupted, when 
this famed Athenian legislator visited Egypt, 
in the year 600 B. C., according to Plutarch; 
that is about 11,500 years ago. 

This celebrated pyramid has attracted the 
notice of those among the European and 
Mexican scientists who have given attention 
to American archaeology. Strange to say 
none of them have even suspected its great 
historic value. The records carved on its 
sides have for them remained a sealed book. 
Its hieroglyphic writings are still an unsolved 
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problem; and yet its solution would settle 
many interesting and important mooted ques- 
tions; among others the probable origin of | 
the Mayas and of the Egyptians; the truth of + 
the existence and destruction of the Land of 
Mu (Atlantis) by fire and water in conse- 4 
| quence of volcanic eruptions and earth- 
| quakes, and show that the story of its sub- 
: mergence, and the description of the fated 
| country, told by Critias, were not myths born 
| of Plato’s imagination. 

Several of the scientists alluded to have | 
described the monument in their works. We | 
find the Mexican monk, Father Jose Anto- 
nio Alzate, a learned physicist and astronomer 
who, in 1787, published in Mexico an illus- 
trated pamphlet entitled ““Descripcion de las 
antiguedades de Xochicalco en la provincia de 
Cuernavaca.” In this work Father Alzate 
attempted an imaginary restoration of the 
pyramid. The wails of the upper edifice are 
fallen, but, he says, the stones of which they 
were formed are piled up at the foot of the 
monument, with the exception of some that 
were removed by the owner of the hacienda 
of Miacatlan, to be used in building of out- 
houses; nevertheless, the edifice could be re- 

constructed, and it is well worth the trouble. 
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Next to Father Alzate, Captain Dupaix, 
by order of Carlos IV. king of Spain, in May, 
1805, visited the pyramid. His report to the 
king, in which he gives an incomplete descrip- _ 
tion of it, has been published by lord Kings- 
borough, in Vol. V. of his great work “Anti- 
quities of Mexico.” After Dupaix, Alexander 
Von Humbolt also went to Xochicalco. His 
description of the monument, published in 
Paris in 1811, in Vol. I. of his work “Essai 
Politique sur le Royaume de la Nouvelle Es- 
pagne’’ is likewise incomplete. 

After the three mentioned, many other 
persons went to study and admire the famous 
ruins of Xochicalco and have given to the 
world their impressions of the same. Among 
modern European scientists may be men- 
tioned Dr. Seler of Berlin, who has published, 
in German, a pamphlet on the subject, illus- 
trated with the same photographic plates 
used by Dr. Don Antonio Penafiel, in his 
great work entitled “Monumentos del Arte 
Mexicano Antiguo.”’’ When at the end of the 
year 1887 this eminent Mexican archaeologist 
went to Xochicalco to obtain photographs and 
drawings to illustrate his description of the 


5This large work on the ancient monuments of Mexico was published 


in Berlin in three languages—Spanish, French and German—by order of the 
Mexican Government. 
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monument, Dr. Seler accompanied him. Dr. 
Penafiel also has attempted a restoration of 
the celebrated pyramid. 

The list of those whose names are more 
or less prominent in the world of science and 
of the travelers who have visited it, is quite 
long; yet every one of those who have ex- 
amined the sculptures and inscriptions that 
adorned the sides of the edifice, were they as 
candid as Captain Dupaix, might resume the 
narratives of their visits in these words: 

V eni-vidi-nonintellexi 


The writer has not visited the famous 
monument. Had he been aware of its im- 


portance, he would not have failed to do so in 
1882, when he was in the city of Mexico. 
However, he will try to give an accurate des- 
cription of it as it was a century ago, from 
those of Captain Dupaix’ and Alexander Von 
Humboldt, completing one by means of the 
other. Before doing this however, it will be 
well to describe its present appearance, in the 
words of a Mexican physician who does not 
claim to be an archaeologist, but is thoroughly 
acquainted with the edifice, which he has re- 


peatedly visited, and with its surroundings: 


*‘Dupaix, Guillermo. Report to the King of Spain, Apud. Lord Kings- 
—— Mexican Antiquities. V. pp. 222 to 225. Illustration, Vol. IV. 
pl. XV. 

‘Humboldt. Essai Politique sur le Royaume de la Nouvelle Espagne. 
Vol. I. p. 189. Paris 1811. 
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“This most interesting monument is situ- 


uated twenty-five kilometers (19 miles) from 
the city of Cuernavaca, on the summit of a 


hill 100 metres high and 1680 metres above 
the level of the sea. It is surrounded by 
higher mountains, among which is that called 
Colotepetl (hill of the scorpion or of the twist); 
at the foot of one of these nestles the small 
village of Tetlama, three miles distant from 
the ruins; the inhabitants are said to be the 
last remnants of the once powerful tribe that 
dwelt in that region. 

“To ascend to the summit of the pyramid 
there is a bridle road, made in spiral and sus- 
tained by stone wails from the base to the 
top. This forms an esplanade of about ten 
thousand metres square. From there, looking 
south, the landscape is inclosed by high moun- 
tains, among which looms on the east the 
volcano of Popocatepetl. In the valley on 
the south, about nine miles from the pyramid, 
is a lake, the only water now existing near the 
place, except the torrent that rushes at the 
bottom of a deep ravine near the Indian village 
of Tetlama. How the builders of the edifice 
obtained water is a problem difficult to solve, 
unless it be admitted that the aspect of the 
neighborhood, now barren and arid, has been 
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altered by seismic convulsions since it was 
constructed.” 

“The monument consists of a quadrangu- 
lar truncated pyramid four metres twenty cen- 
timetres high, whose sides from east to west 
measure 17 m., 60 cm., and from north to 
south 19 m. 27 cm. The stones with which 
it is faced are of porphyry, hewn square, one 
metre thick and from one to two metres long 
On the west side are the remnants of a stair- 
way five metres wide, now mostly destroyed. 
It seems to have consisted of fifteen steps that 
led to the platform. One metre from the top 
of the stairs are the fragments of walls which 
show that there used to be a second story; 
the temple proper, no doubt. The sides of the 
pyramid and the exterior of the walls of the 
second story were covered with sculptures 
and inscriptions. Although these are now 
much injured and moss-grown, the sub- 
jects can still be made out particularly the 
figures of personages with plumes and orna- 
ments on their heads, and seated cross-legged; 
also the images of great serpents. 

“The hill on which the edifice stands is 
perforated with seven artificial caves; there 
are three principal ones. The most important 
is called by the natives La Cueva de los 
Amantes. 
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“Descending about thirty metres from the 
top, on the north side of the monument, is 
found the entrance to the first subterranean, 
dug throughout its length, in the calcareous 
rock of which the hill is formed; it is in the 
shape of a pointed arch 1 m. 75 c. high and 
1 m. 30 c. wide, and leads to a gallery two 
metres wide and 19 m. long, running north 
and south. After a distance of eight metres 
the floor ascends and steps were cut to facili- 
tate the way for the empress Carlotta. At the 
head of these and to the right is a square 
chamber measuring five metres on each side, 
whose walls are covered with stucco of a 
yellowish coior, unctuous to the touch. The 
ceiling forms a vault three metres high. In 
the northwestern angle is a circular recess six 
metres high and 2 m. 50 c.in diameter. This 
forms a cone at whose top is an opening 0 m. 
50 c. in diameter, closed with two large square 
stones. 

“Above the entrance of this subterranean 
and six metres to the right of it, is an arch- 
way which forms the mouth ofa very narrow 
passage, whose direction is northwest and 
southeast; it is one metre wide and nine 
metres long. Its ceiling is most irregular, 
slanting until no higher than 0m. 70c. Ad- 
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vancing with some difficulty through this 
gallery we reach another three metres high, 
two metres wide and twelve long. This runs 
in the same direction as the former and ter- 


minates with a small curve whose chord points 


east and west. It gives ingress to a large 
hall 26 m. long, 9 m. wide, and 2 m. 50c. high, 
running southeast and northwest. Its ceiling 
is nearly flat and is supported by four pilasters 
2m. 50 c. square, made of square stones 
united by a cement of a yellowish color, 
unctuous and soft tothe touch. In one angle 
is a conical recess two metres in diameter at 
the base and 0 m. 50 c. at the top, from which 
ascends a pipe of the same diameter, made of 
masonry, leading to the exterior of the monu- 
ment. The natives affirm that on certain 
days of the year, probably when the sun is in 
the zenith of the place, its rays penetrate and 
illumine the dark chamber, which for this 
reason they call La Gruta del Sol. The red 
color with which its walls are said to have 
once been painted has disappeared. Where 
the stucco still remains its color‘is yellowish, 
and in places quite dark. 

“To the left of the entrance of this cave, 
at a distance of six metres, there is another 
mouth, also facing north, very narrow, and 
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nearly obstructed by debris. This gives in- 
gress to a gallery 16 m. long and 2 m. wide 
which leads to a hall of irregular shape, meas- 
uring 6 m. from north to south, 9m. 50 c. from 
east to west, and 2 m. 50 c. in height; Ata 
distance of five metres from the mouth of the 
gallery and on a level with the floor, there is an 
irregular hole, giving access to another gallery, 
seven metres from east to west, which opens 
into two small chambers that together meas- 
ure from north to south 17 m., their width be- 
ing five, and their height two metres. Thisis 
called La Gruta de los Javalies, because a 
herd of these animals was once found oc- 
cupying it. 

“Under the second declivity and about a 
hundred metres from the monument is situ- 
ated the third subterranean; its ingress, one 
mietre high and cut in the shape of a pointed 
arch, runs north and south, leading to a gal- 
lery six metres long and two wide, at whose 
termination is found, on the left, another open- 
ing that gives access toa hall 23 m. long from 
east to west, 9 m. 50 c. wide and 2 m. 50 c. 
high. Its ceiling is nearly flat and is sustained 
by pillars like those of a mine. No traces of 
stucco are seen on these walls and the floor is 
covered with debris. In the northeast corner 
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is a door of modern construction, recently 
walled in, and to the right of this, at the end 
of the hall, is a cave five meters in diameter 
and 3 m. 50 c. in height, its floor is as clean 
as if lately swept, and the air is quite pure 
and cool.” 

Let us now see, from the description given 
by Mess. Dupaix and Humboldt, how the 
monument appeared when visited by them a 
century ago. 

“The edifice stands on an 1solated, coni- 
cal, natural hill 380 feet high. This was 
divided by hand into five terraces constructed 
in such a manner that the one above was 
smaller than the one immediately below it. 
They formed a rectangular, truncated pyra- 
mid, the faces of which fronted the cardinal 
points. Their orientation was perfect. 

“They were covered with masonry of 
porphyritic stones, hewn exactly square, vary- 
ing in size from three to six feet in length, 
and of proportionate width, forming courses of 
great regularity. The base of the pyramid 
was quadrangular. It was surrounded by a 
wide fosse, made by hand, of about one league, 
4000 metres, in circumference. 

“The upper of these terraces was a level 
platform measuring some 9000 square metres, 
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surrounded by a wall of dry stones, believed 
by Dupaix to have been a parapet; it was 
reached by a steep inclined plane.” 

On this platform was erected the princi- 
pal monument. Its sides, also accurately ori- 
ented according to the cardinal points, were 
faced with square stones carefully hewn and 
jointed, forming courses of great regularity. 
They were divided into three parts; the first 
or base was a wall inclined inward; the second 
was a perpendicular fillet, and the third a pro- 
jecting cornice. These sides were decorated 
with beautiful sculptures and inscriptions 
representing, in the opinion of Dupaix, “gar- 
lands of flowers, human figures, animals and 
other objects; also hieroglyphs the meaning of 
which is unknown.” As to Humboldt, what 
he took to be “crocodiles spouting water” 
called his attention, but particularly, as he 
expressed it, “what is still more curious, men 
seated cross-legged after the manner of 
Asiatics.” It is evident that the sculptures 
were carved after the stones had been put in 
place and the walls finished. 

The whole edifice was painted red; traces 
of that color are yet seen on the walls in 
patches. 

The platform which formed the top of 
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this structure was reached from the west side 
by means of a flight of stairs 13 m. high and 
2 m. wide, of easy ascent. ‘The platform was 
level and in the middle of it were seen the 
foundations of a small square building, prob- 
ably the ancient shrine of the principal god 
worshiped by the builders. By what remains 
of these it is evident that its walls were also 
oriented according to the cardinal points and 
covered with sculptures; but the objects repre- 
sented were different from those that adorned 
the lower building. 

On the north side, at the foot of ans pyra- 
mid, is an excavation made by hand, the en- 
trance to subterranean galleries six feet high, 
leading at a distance of 180 feet to a spacious 
chamber in the center of the hill. The walls 
and ceilings are stuccoed, polished, and painted 
red, as are the concrete floors. This interior 
chamber is divided by two pilasters hewn 
from the solid rock. The walls are faced with 
squares of stones placed so as to form courses 
of great regularity. In the southeast corner 
is a circular recess six feet in diameter and 
about the same height. The stones facing its 
walls are so neatly adjusted as to form regular 


courses following the perfect curve of the circle. 
®See Penafiel, Monumentos Mexicanos, Plate No, 172. 
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The ceiling is dome-shaped. At the apex of 
the cone is a pipe eighteen inches in diameter 
leading upward, constructed for the sake of 
ventilation. The ground plan of these gal- 
leries and of the chamber is perfectly level. 

In presence of these finished works, hewn 
in the solid rock, no doubt to obtain the stones 
used in the construction of the edifice, Dupaix 
remarks: “It is difficult to believe that the 
builders were ignorant of the use of iron, if it 
be true that no tools of that metal have been 
found.” 

The pyramid of -Xochicalco presents 
various features peculiar to itself, and these 
distinguish it from all other monuments of 
antiquity throughout the entire American 
continent. In its general appearance it re- 
sembles the majority of the edifices of that 
kind in the Lands of the West. It is a trun- 
cated quadrangular step pyramid, having a 
platform, on the top of which was erected a 
base crowned by the temple of the god. 

Among hundreds of pyramids and other 
monuments of antiquity visited by the writer 
in Peru, Bolivia, Central America and Mexico, 
the Pyramid of Xochicalco stands alone, hav- 
ing a wide ditch, dug by man, surrounding 
its base. The galleries and chambers care- 
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fully quarried out of the solid rock into the 
very heart of the hill upon whose top the 
temple was erected, are likewise a most un- 
common feature, although several hills exca- 
vated for funeral purposes, in a cruciform 
shape are found in Oaxaca, under the palaces 
at Mictla, at the foot of the N.E. angle of the 
base of the pyramid called Cerro de la Tortuga, 
near the village of Chilca, and various other 
places. 

Most strange of all, the Pyramid of 
Xochicalco presents several points of similar- 
ity with the hillon which stood the temple 
dedicated to Cleito and Poseidon, in the Island 
of Atlantis, as described by Plato.’ 

In his Timaeus he causes Critias to give 
Socrates an account of the island of Atlantis; 
among other things to tell him about a certain 
hill surrounded by high mountains, whereon 
dwelt Evanor, a native ruler of the place, 
with his wife Leucippe. They were the 
founders of the dynasty that governed the 
land at the time of its disappearance under 
the waves of the ocean. “There was a hill,” 
he said, “not very high nor precipitous on 
either side, situated a few miles from the sea, 
in the middle of a quadrangular plain of 


_—_-- —_——- 


® Plato’s Dialogues II, Critias in Timaeus. 
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amazing fertility. There lived Evanor, his 
wife Leucippe, with their daughter Cleito, 
whom Poseidon married when she came of 
age. From their union were born ten sons. 
In time the whole country was partitioned 
among them, each becoming king of the por- 
tion allotted to him. After the death of 
Evanor and his wife, Poseidon and Cleito not 
only continued to dwell on the hill, but he 
caused many improvements to be made. He 
had the hill enclosed all round by three con- 
centric ditches of great depth in which the 
water of the sea was made to flow, thus con- 
verting it into anisland. Between each ditch 
was a belt of land of the same width as the 
ditch adjoining it. These belts were planted 
with trees and made into gardens in whose 
midst were beautiful residences. The small- 
est of these ditches, that nearest the foot of 
the hill was one stadium (220 yards) wide. 
The hill itself measured at the base five stadia 
(1,100 yards) in diameter. These ditches were 
dug with such exactness that their sides were 
equidistant from the center. The sides of the 
hill itself were faced with walls of masonry, 
and the stones used in that work were quar- 
ri¢d from under it. The walls when finished 
were covered with plates of orichalcum, a 
metal of great value, flashing crimson rays. 
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“The kings who succeeded Poseidon con- 
tinued each to add to the beauty of the place. 
In its center was a holy temple dedicated to 
Cleito and Poseidon, which remained inacces- 
sible and was surrounded by an enclosure of 
gold. Its walls, ceiling, floor and pillars were 
faced with orichalcum, as were those of 
another temple sacred to Poseidon. All 
round the temple on the outside were placed 
gold statues of the ten kings and their wives. 
Many offerings of the fruits of the earth were 
brought there and sacrifices were performed 
annually. 

“The country about the hill and the an- 
cient metropolis was a level plain encircled by 
lofty mountains. This plain was of astound- 
ing fertility, being irrigated by means of canals 
in which the waters were brought from a 
distance among the hills. Its shape was 
quadrangular; for the most part its sides were 
‘ straight. It was surrounded by a broad ditch.” 

This brief synopsis of Critias’ minute 
description of the sacred hill and its surround- 
ings may suffice for the present purpose. 

After reading it in the work of the Greek 


‘0—id the shape of this plain in the Land of Mu suggest to the Egyp- 
tians and to the Mayas of old the shape of their letter [—[] M, and its name 
Ma: meaning /and, country, and by extension the universe? Those among 
the Masons who understand the symbolism of the craft, may here find the 
reason why the universe was symbolized by a quadrilateral figure. 
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philosopher, and comparing it with that of 
the Pyramid of Xochicalco compiled from 
those of Dupaix and Humboldt, after translat- 
ing the inscriptions carved on the east (See 
Plate II) side of the edifice and seeing the 
portraits of the ten kings sculptured on the 
north, east, and south faces of the same, the 
query naturally presents itself to the mind: 
Was the Pyramid of Xochicalco constructed 
as a mausoleum, upon the model of the sacred 
hill in the Land of Mu, to perpetuate among 
coming generations on the western continent 
the memory of the submergence of that land, 
and the destruction of its inhabitants? 

Before giving a verbatim translation of 
the inscriptions on the east side of the monu- 
ment, it is well to place side by side the 
strange similarities existing between the two 
hills and the temples erected on them, in order 
to understand the object of the builders when 
they planned the construction and erected the . 
Pyramid of Xochicalco. 
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PYRAMID OF XOCHI- 
CALCO 


The pyramic is built on a 
natural hill, conical, isolated, 
380 feet high, situated in the 
midst of a mountainous country, 
overlooking a large and fertile 
valley. 


The shape of the wide ditch 
that surrounded the base of the 
pyramid was quadrangular. 


The hill was divided into ter- 
races, diminishing in size toward 
the summit. It was made in the 
shape of a quadrangular step- 
pyramid whose sides were faced 
by walls of masonry. When fin- 
ished, these were painted red. 


Around the base of the pyra, 
mid, so as to encircle it com- 
pletely, was dug a wide ditch 
whose length was 4,000 metres. 


eee 


The stones used in the mason- 
ry of the walls sustaining the 
terraces and in the walls of the 
monument were quarried from 
the heart of the hill on which 
it was built. 


SACRED HILL IN AT- 
LANTIS 


The sacred hill was not very 
high nor precipitous on either 
side. It was situated in the 
middle of a level plain sur- 
rounded by high mountains. 


— so i 


The ground plan of the 
ditches surrounding the sacred 
hill’! (see Plate 2) as repre- 
sented on the base of the pyra- 
mid of Xochicalco on the north 
side of the stairway indicates 
them to have been quadrangu- 
lar. (Plate 3.) 


The sides of the hill were 
supported by walls of masonry 
which, when finished, were cov- 
ered with orichalcum. (This 
was a precious metal of a red 
color; when the sun shone up- 
on it, it reflected crimson rays.) 


—- - + 


The ditch nearest the base of 
the hill, and surrounding it, 
was one stadium (220 yards) 
wide, as was also the belt of 
land between it and the foot of 
the hill. The diameter of the 
hill, at its base, was 1,100 yards, 
therefore the circumference of 
the ditch was 1,540 yards, and 
its length 4,630 yards, or about 
4,000 metres. 


ee 


The stones used in the walls 
facing the sides of the sacred 
hill and in those of the temple 
on its summit were quarried 
from the center of the hill it- 
self. 


11$ee Penafiel, Monumentos Mexicanos 187 for enlarged detail. 
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After the extraction of the 
stones from the center of the 
hill, the galleries and chambers 
were finished as Dupaix de- 
scribed them. Were these cham- 
bers, temples dedicated to deified 
ancient rulers? Their walls, 
ceilings, floors and pillars were 
stuccoed, polished, and painted 
red. 





On the top of the pyramid 
was erected the true commem- 
orative monument to which the 
hill is but the pedestal. It con- 
sisted of two stories; of the 
upper one only the lower por- 
tion of its walls exists. It was 
a square edifice, no doubt a 
shrine. These few remnants of 
walls are covered with sculp- 
tures and painted red. The 
lower story, that served as a 
base to the shrine, is a low trun- 
cated quadrangular pyramid 
whose sides are covered with 
inscriptions and symbolic sculp- 
tures; among these are por- 
trayed ten personages repre- 
senting, no doubt, the ten kings 
who ruled in the Land of Mu. 
The sides of said base were also 
painted red. 





Around the base of the hill on 
which stand the remnants of the 
pyramid of Xochicalco, scat- 
tered here and there, are small 
conical mounds, doubtless the 
debris of the residences of 


priests and nobles who wor- 
shipped in the temples crown- 
ing the top, and enshrined in 
the heart of the hill. 
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To be continued 
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After the stones necessary to 
the building of the walls around 
the hill and those of the tem- 
ples were extracted, a temple 
was consecrated in the center 
of the hill to Cleito and Posei- 
don, the primitive rulers of 
Atlantis. The walls, floors, ceil- 
ings, pillars, of this subterranean 
temple were faced with orichal- 
cum, and presented a polished 
crimson surface. 





On the summit of the hill a 
superb temple was erected to 
Poseidon; its interior was bril- 
liantly decorated with gold, sil- 
ver, ivory and orichalcum; its 
exterior was faced with the 
same metal, which reflected the 
light in refulgent crimson rays. 
Around the temple were placed 
the gold statues of the ten kings 
to whom was entrusted the gov- 
ernment of the ten provinces 
into which the country had been 
divided by Poseidon. 





On the belts of land between 
and surrounding the ditches, 
trees were planted and noble 
residences built in the midst of 
the beautiful gardens. 





MENTAL DISEASE 
By ALEXANDER WILDER, M. D. 


HE disorders of the nervous system may be structural 
or functional. Bennett considers their pathological 
causes as being of four kinds: (1) congestive; (2) 
structural; (3) diastaltic; (4) toxic. In all of these 
cases, there is a general debility behind, which, of course, 
denotes that the ganglionic system is at fault. Dr. Bennett him- 
self explicitly asserts that congestion in his opinion is “the 
chief cause of functional nervous disorders originating in the 
great cerebro-spinal center.” As congestion is the result of 
impaired action of the arteries and arterial capillaries, and 
that action is controlled by the organic or ganglionic nerves, 
it follows that the ganglionic system is first at fault; and the 
cerebro-spinal disturbance follows as a consequence. 

Dr. J. C. Davey remarks: “Apoplexy and epilepsy pass 
by insensible gradations into each other; and the latter may. 
be, I think, considered as an apoplexy, in which the ex- 
cito-motory or true spinal functions are more palpably 
affected. Hydrophobia, tetanus, delirium tremens, hysteria, 
chorea, including some forms of paralysis, and particularly 
that common to the insane, are doubtless more nearly allied 
than has been hitherto considered. That the external signs or 
symptoms of the several disordered conditions are very prop- 
erly referred to the cerebro-spinal organism, is most true; but 
the integrity of this structure is, without doubt, dependent on 
the normal condition of the organic nervous system; and if so, 
it must follow that the various diseased conditions of the same 
structure, call them by whatever names we may, are to a very 
great extent referable to it; that is, the organic nervous sys- 
tem.” 

When an individual who has been magnetized is restored 
to the normal condition, he often exhibits symptoms of nervous 
derangement, resembling chorea, tetanus, neuralgia, showing 
that the ganglionic system is vitally concerned in the matter. 

We are disposed, as has been already observed, to extend 
this hypothesis through the great collection of nervous dis- 
orders from the mildest hypochondria to the maddest insanity. 
I trust this will not be taken as a hobby. I am not aware of 
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having any hobby in medicine except a lifelong hatred and 
detestation of the drugs and treatment by which many of my 
own kindred and friends have perished. I believe that they 
cannot be wisely used; and I mean to prevent them from ever 
being used on me. I am willing to give my body to be burned, 
but not to be mercurialized. 

We will now present a brief summary of the principal 
nervous disorders. I hope to be able to comment on them 
more definitely. Today, however, I will be content with short 
explanations. 

Hypochondriasis and hysteria appear to constitute the 
most common forms of nervous affection. It is plain, as 
palpable almost as sunshine at noonday, that the first of these 
is an abnormal condition of the ganglionic system. We hear 
much about the delusions of hypochondriacs but they are too 
utterly real for jest or contempt. At the outset, the delicate 
tissue of the entire nerve-structure is disordered; and there are 
painful sensations in different parts of the body. The stomach 
is affected, and indigestion ensues in one form or another. The 
painful sensations give rise to a general lowness of spirit; the 
energy of the solar ganglia is impaired; and presently the 
brain and stomach alike are found to be unable to perform 
their normal functions. A morbid sensibility is set up, fol- 
lowed by morbid fancies, and finally the disorder will pass to 
the confirmed form of melancholia, or perhaps illusional in- 
sanity. 

The term hysteria does duty for 1,001 derangements. It is 
an old acquaintance, appearing as the beginning of Semitic 
and Grecian civilization. The worship of Bacchus which 
came into Greece somewhere between the time of Homer and 
Solon was principally performed by women. Processions and 
songs in chorus constituted a great part of its ritual. The ab- 
normal excitement, the passionate cries and noises, the night- 
watches and mourning, were admirably calculated to produce 
the hysterical condition; and did produce it. In Asia Minor, 
Syria, Egypt and the countries of the Euphrates, the like 
Causes were in operation, and the same result. All the symp- 
toms of hysteria have their prototype in those vital actions by 
which grief, terror, disappointment, and other painful emo- 
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tions and affections are manifested under ordinary circum- 
stances, and which become hysteria as soon as they attain a 
certain degree of intensity. 

Nevertheless, we have a host of other disorders, or at least 
a prodigious nosological vocabulary of ailments, which flow 
from a like source, such as convulsive attacks, fainting fits, 
pain, cough, difficulty of swallowing, vomiting, asthma, pal- 
pitation of the heart, tenesmus of the bladder, loss of physical 
strength, catalepsy, coma, delirium, which are usually classed 
as functional spasms, paralysis, anesthesia and hyperesthesia. 

Hippokrates declared that lymphatic women and those of 
pale complexion were most predisposed to hysteria; Galen, 
that the strong, fleshy and sanguine women were most liable. 
Some imagine that intellectual women are predisposed; other 
that non-intellectual women are. Alll these are in error; but 
I apprehend that Galen is nearest right. It is usual to denom- 
inate it a female complaint; and so the designation implies. 
Even Plato argues that it is a disturbance of the womb de- 
manding to be impregnated. Somewhat true, perhaps; for. 
childless women are most frequently hysterical. But little 
girls who are much teased, or maltreated, or have inherited 
unusual sensitiveness, are very prone to attack. Headache, 
pain in the epigastrium and vomiting, also numbness on one 
side, are somewhat often experienced by children that are 
much scolded. Whatever occasions painful emotions is liable 
to develop hysteria. The theory which makes it eventually a 
uterine disorder is therefore not supported. It exists in old 
and young; the Russians, Swedes, Swiss, Icelanders, Green- 
landers and Eskimos have it. Women in the towns are more 
liable than those in the country. Men, too, have it, occasion- 
ally at least. The peculiar fits to which Mohammed was sub- 
ject were of this character; and I suspect that we might impute 
much of the demoniacal suffering to like influences. 

The starting point of hysteria is at the epigastrium; it is 
often hard to distinguish from other complaints and certainly 
hard to cure. Indeed, faith-treatment is about as certain as 
any. Nevertheless, it is perhaps as well to obviate the painful 
emotions and relieve the symptoms; also to arouse the moral 
energy of the patient. 
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Epilepsy, or the holy disease, was observed by Hippokra- 
tes as very common among the worshippers of Bacchus. It 
has been familiar all through the ages, and generally chronic 
if not incurable. “This kind goeth not out,” says Jesus, “save 
by prayer and fasting.” ‘The attack begins at the medulla ob- 
longata. Irritation of the vaso-motor or ganglionic nerves at 
that point contracts the arteries of the menninges, and so cuts 
off the supply of blood to the brain. This occasions loss of 
consciousness and convulsion. I[t is a functional disorder, due 
to changes in the nutrition of the brain, not easy to ascertain. 
It sometimes results in insanity, mania, and idiocy. Yet Crom- 
well, the first Napoleon, and Julius Cesar, if not Mohammed, 
are examples to the contrary. The causes are heredity, emo- 
tional disturbances, fatigue, sexual excess and cachexia gen- 
erally. 

Catalepsy is a sudden seizure attended with loss of sen- 
sibility, muscular rigidity, and even apparent death. Mag- 
netism may produce such a condition. I am not certain that 
it is always morbid. Animals hibernate, exhibiting the pecu- 
liar phenomena; and some human tribes seem to become cata- 
leptic at will. Hysterical individuals are most liable to it, we 
are told. Despite the assurances of many physicians, I must 
be permitted to express the belief that catalepsy is more com- 
mon than is supposed, and that cataleptics are sometimes 
buried. Our anesthetics and sedative drugs all tend to pro- 
duce this affection. 

Chorea belongs to the same category. It is an emotional 
disease. "The name is derived from chorus, or chois, and 
originally denoted the religious dance around the altar or 
coffer in which the symbol of the god was deposited. Hence 
David danced round the ark of the Lord to his wife’s great 
disgust, and the prophets of Baal leaped round the altar on 
Mount Carmel. It betrays itself in the head, face, hands or 
feet, all or part; various parts of the body rotate or are con- 
vulsed; and the muscles are but partially under control of the 
will. Children are more liable to it than adults; girls than 
boys. Mental excitement appears to be a principal cause and, 
in the majority of cases, the patient is pretty certain to recover 
—outgrowing it as the phrase goes. 
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Individuals afflicted with nervous disorders or liable to 
them should be isolated from each other. An hysterical per- 
son will make every susceptible individual hysterical in some 
form, by contiguity and sympathy; epileptic seizures pass 
through a crowd of children; and chorea infects those around. 
The tendencies of whole peoples or assemblies to pursue one 
bent is of the same character. The crusades of the Middle 
Ages were the outcrop of an epidemic, as certainly as the 
Black Death. Children as well as adults left their homes in 
multitudes and set out for the Holy Land. 

The Anabaptists of Germany, the Jacquens of France, the 
Jumpers and Ranters of England, the Shakers of America, 
were more or less the outcome of gangliasthenic disorder. But 
it will never do to come too close home. “Great wit to mad- 
ness nearly is allied,” says Pope. Aristotle says so, too. To 
be mad or crazy, to be ecstatic, and to be a prophet, meant 
pretty much the same thing. 

Insanity means unsoundness. To define it intelligently and 
exactly is no easy matter. If we are very critical in our defi- 
nition, we will find the great majority insane; if we are free 
with exceptions, about everybody is sane and responsible. 
Webster’s dictionary classifies the condition thus: Insanity 
is the generic term for all such diseases, meaning lunacy, mad- 
ness, derangement, alienation, aberration, mania, delirium, 
frenzy, monomania, dementia. Lunacy has now an equal 
extent of meaning to insanity, though formerly used to denote 
periodical insanity; madness has the same extent, though 
originally referring to the rage created by the disease. De- 
rangement, aberration, alienation, are popular terms for in- 
sanity; delirium, mania and frenzy denote excited states of 
the disease. Dementia denotes the loss of mental power by 
this means; monomania is insanity upon a single subject. 
These definitions seem to be quite enough; and, as has been 
already remarked, they do not amount to what we need. 

The German universities recognize Psychiatry, or the 
treatment of mental disorder, as a legitimate branch of med- 
ical education. The matter is not left to experts and special- 
ists, as it is here; although skillful psychiatrists occupy a very 
high rank. In that country, mental disorders are classed 
under four general heads: mania, melancholia, dementia and 
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illusional insanity. An International Congress of Alienists, 
however, met at Paris in 1867 and made a more thorough 
classification. They gave seven forms: (1) simple insanity; 
(2) epileptic insanity; (3) paralytic insanity; (4) senile de- 
mentia; (5) organic dementia; (6) idiocy; (7) cretinism. I 
am not well pleased with this arrangement. Like all endeav- 
ors to put every disorder on its own shelf, where it can be 
labeled, it fails to account for the various complications. 
People do not always exhibit their insanity in the way the 
books say. 

It is pretty certain that the great body of deranged persons 
are in debilitated physical conditions. There is imperfect and 
deranged action of the digestive organisms. The vital centers 
and organic nervous systems are impaired in function. So 
generally is this the case that it is necessary to direct medical 
treatment to that part of the structure, if we want to cure the 
patient. 

Moral treatment is pre-eminently necessary in all cases of 
mental aberration. I am not partial to restraint, except as it 
may be necessary to prevent violence. It is better, so far as we 
are able, to place the individual upon his own responsibility. 
Let him have an abundance of employment and keep his atten- 
tion at it. The idle man’s head is the devil’s headquarters. 
All causes that are likely to create emotional disturbance 
should be removed. He should be induced to forego the exer- 
cise of such passions as envy, jealousy, rage, hatred, and inor- 
dinate desire of every kind. ‘Everything in moderation,” 
was the golden maxim of Pythagoras. 

Aware that bodily disorder is a factor in the case, I would 
direct that the tone of the whole organism be carefully im- 
proved, constipation, torpor of the liver, imperfect action of 
the kidneys, and particularly the inactivity of the glands of the 
skin, should be assiduously corrected. The warm bath, mas- 
sage, magnetic treatment, a wholesome dietary, good society, 
and especially the care and companionship of one individual 
of strong will, well-balanced temper, kind disposition, gentle 
and firm, without seeming to exercise much authority, are 
means which would remove the major part of the insanity that 
afflicts mankind. Treat patients like human beings and make 
them conscious that they are such. 
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AINT AUGUSTIN seriously questions whether Apu- 
leius may not really have been changed into an ass 
by a sorceress of Thessaly. Theologians have given 
long dissertations upon the transmutation of Nebu- 

chadnezar into a wild beast. This only proves that the elo- 
quent doctor of Hippo was ignorant of the magic arcana, and 
that those theologians were not very far advanced in exegesis. 
We have to examine in this chapter certain marvels even more 
incredible, and nevertheless incontestable. I propose to speak 
of /ycanthropy, or the nightly changing of men into wolves, so 
celebrated in our country night-watches by stories of were- 
wolves; stories which are so well attested that in order to ex- 
plain them, incredulous science has recourse to furious manias 
and to travesties into animals. But such hypotheses are puerile, 
and explain nothing. Let us seek elsewhere the secret of phe- 
nomena which have been observed on this subject and let us 
ascertain at once: 

(1) That no person has ever been killed by a were-wolf, 
unless by suffocation, without effusion of blood and without 
wounds; (2) That were-wolves tracked, pursued, even wound- 
ed, have never been killed upon the spot; (3) That persons 
suspected of these transformations have always been found 
again at their homes, after the chase of the were-wolf—more 
or less wounded—but always in their natural form. 
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Now let us ascertain certain phenomena of another order. 
Nothing in the world is better attested, or more incontestably 
proved, than the visible and actual presence of Father Al- 
phonse de Liquori near the dying Pope, while at the same time 
he was seen at home, at a great distance from Rome, in prayer 
and ecstacy. The simultaneous presence of the Missionary 
Francis Xavier in several places at once has not been less care- 
fully proved. 

It will be said that these are “miracles.” We will reply 
that miracles when they are real are simply phenomena for 
scientific examination. The apparitions of persons who are 
dear to us, coinciding with the moment of their death, are phe- 
nomena of the same order and to be attributed to the same 
cause. We have spoken of the sidereal body,’ which is the in- 
termediate one between the soul and the material body. This 
body often remains awake while the other sleeps and trans- 
ports itself together with the thought into all space which the 
universal magnetism opens before it. It thus lengthens with- 
out breaking the sympathetic chain which retains it attached 
to our heart and brain, and it is this that renders so dangerous 
sudden awakening of persons who are dreaming. In short, a 
very strong commotion may abruptly break the chain and 
occasion immediate death. The form of our sidereal body 
corresponds to the habitual condition of our thoughts, and in 
time modifies the features of the material body. Hence Swe- 
denborg in his somnambulistic intuitions often saw spirits 
under the forms of divers animals. 

Let us dare to say now that a were-wolf is nothing else 
than the sidereal body of a man whose savage and bloodthirsty 
instincts the wolf represents, and that while his phantom thus 
wanders about the fields, he is sleeping painfully in his own 
bed and dreaming that he is a real wolf. What renders the 
were-wolf visible is the over-excitement, almost somnambulic, 
caused by fright among those who see it or the disposition pe- 
culiar to simple-minded country people, to place themselves 
in direct communication with the astral light which is the 
common medium of visions and dreams. 


*Kapila, the Sankhya philosopher of ancient India, denominates this body the 
lingha-sarira, or sign of the substantial form. 
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The blows given the were-wolf really wound the person 
asleep by odic and sympathetic congestion of the astral light 
through the correspondence of the immaterial body with the 
material one. Many individuals will think that they are 
dreaming in reading such things, and will ask us whether we 
are really awake. But we will only beg scientific men to re- 
flect upon the phenomena of pregnancy and abnormal influences 
upon the form of the offspring. A woman who had attended 
the punishment of a man who had been broken alive on the 
wheel, brought forth an infant, all of whose limbs were broken. 
Let them explain to us how the impression produced upon the 
mind of the mother by a horrible spectacle could reach and 
break the limbs of an infant, and we will explain how blows 
borne and received in fancy may really break and even wound 
severely the body of the one who receives them in imagination, 
especially when his body is suffering and undergoing nervous 
and magnetic influences. 

It is to these phenomena and to the occult laws that pro- 
duce them that it is necessary to refer the effects of spells of 
which we shall speak. Diabolic obsessions and the greater 
part of nervous maladies which affect the brain are wounds 
made on the nervous system by the astral light perverted; 
that is to say, absorbed, or projected in abnormal proportions. 
All extraordinary and unnatural tensions of the will are sure 
to dispose to obsession and nervous maladies. Forced celibacy, 
asceticism, hatred, ambition, rejected love, and so many orig- 
inating causes, generators of forms, and of infernal influences. 
Paracelsus says that the menstrual blood of women engenders 
phantoms in the air. Nunneries from this point of view would 
be nurseries of nightmares and we might compare devils to 
those heads of the hydra of Lerna which sprang up endlessly 
and multiplied themselves even through the blood of their 
wounds. | 

The phenomena of obsession of the Ursuline nuns of Lon- 
don, so fatal to Urban Grandier, have been misunderstood.’ 
The nuns really suffered from hysteria, and in their peculiar 
enthusiastic condition they thought over again the secret 


*See Histoire des Diables de London; Amsterdam, 1693. The Cardinal had a 
spite against the place. 
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thoughts of their exorcists, which had been transmitted to their 
nervous system through the astral light. They received the 
impressions of all hatreds that this unfortunate priest had 
raised against himself, and this communication entirely in- 
terior to them, appeared to them diabolic and miraculous. 
Thus in this unfortunate affair every body acted in good faith, 
down even to Lambardement, who while blindly executing the 
sentences, prejudged by Cardinal Richelieu, believed at the 
same time that he was fulfilling the duties of a true judge, and 
suspected himself so much the less of being a servant of Pon- 
tius Pilate; so that it was less possible for him to see in the 
Curate a free-thinker and libertine than of St. Pierre du Mar- 
ché, a disciple of Christ and a martyr. 

The possession of the nuns of Louviers is little else than a 
copy of those of London; the devils invent little and are pla- 
giarists from each other. The proceedings against Gaufridi 
and Madelaine de la Palude bears a stranger character.* Here 
are victims who accuse themselves. Gaufridi acknowledged 
himself guilty of having taken from several women by a sim- 
ple breath in the nostrils the facility of defending themselves 
against seduction. A young and beautiful girl of a noble fam- 
ily who had been so breathed upon by him relates in great 
detail, scenes in which lasciviousness disputes the field with 
the monstrous and grotesque. Such are the ordinary hallucina- 
tions of false mysticism and celibacy badly maintained. Gau- 
fridi and his mistress were obsessed by their reciprocal chime- 
ras, and the brain of one reflected the nightmares of the other. 
Was not the Marquis de Sade himself a source of contagion 
for certain debilitated and sickly natures? 

The scandalous prosecution of Father’Girard is a new 
proof of the madness of mysticism, and of the singular nerve 
diseases which follow it. The swooning of La Cadiére, her 
ecstacies, her stigmata, all that was as real as the senseless and 
perhaps involuntary debauchery of her director. When he 
wished to leave her she denounced him to the authorities. The 
conversion of this girl was an avenging Nemesis, for nothing 
is so cruel as impure love. A powerful organization which 
~ *Thomas Wright: Sorcery and Magic, Chap. XXI. 
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had intervened in the prosecution of Grandier in order to 
destroy in him the possible sectary, saved Father Girard for 
the honor of the company. Moreover, Grandier and Father 
Girard has reached the same result by very different ways, 
which we shall have to mention specially in our sixteenth 
chapter . 

Through the imagination we act upon the imagination of 
others; by our sidereal body upon theirs, and through our or- 
ganisms upon their organisms. Thus through sympathy, 
whether it be attraction or obsession, we take possession of 
each other and identify ourselves with those upon whom we 
desire to act. There are reactions against this dominion which 
often follow the most lively sympathies with the most pro- 
nounced antipathies. Love tends to merge individuals into 
each other’s personality as one being. Now often in the pro- 
cess of assimilating them it renders them rivals and conse- 
quently enemies, if the foundation of the two natures is an 
unsocial disposition, as, for example, pride would be. To sat- 
urate two united souls equally with pride, is to disunite them 
by rendering them rivals. Antagonism is the necessary result 
of a plurality of gods. 

When we have in mind the picture of a living person, it 1s 
either his sidereal body which presents itself to ours in the 
astral light, or at least the reflection of this body; and thé 
manner with which we are impressed at its encounter, often 
reveals to us the secret disposition of this person towards us. 
Love, for example, fashions the sidereal body of the one to the 
image and resemblance of the other; so that the psychic atmo- 
sphere (medium) of woman is like that of man, and that of 
man like woman. This exchange that Kabalists have desired 
to express in an occult manner when they say, in explanation 
of an obscure term in the Genesis: “God created love by 
placing a rib* of Adam in the breast of the woman, and the 
flesh of Eve in the breast of Adam, so that the bottom of the 
woman’s heart is a man’s bone, and the bottom of a man’s 
heart is the woman’s flesh.” An allegory which is certainly 
not without depth and beauty. 


Nevertheless, both the French word céte and Hebrew Zala, signify side; 
though Adam originally was androgyne.—A. W. 
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We spoke in the preceding chapter of what masters in 
Kabala call the “embryonation of souls.” ‘This embryonation, 
complete after the death of the person who possesses another, 
often begins while living, either through obsession or love. I 
knew a young woman in whom her parents had implanted a 
great terror, and who suddenly gave herself up to inflict on an 
inoffending individual the acts which she had dreaded on her 
own part. I knew another who after having taken part in an 
evocation which related to a guilty woman, tormented in the 
other world for certain eccentric actions, he had imitated with- 
out any cause the actions of the dead woman. It is to this 
occult power that we must attribute the dreadful influence of 
the maledictions of parents, dreaded among all people on 
earth, and the veritable danger of magic operations to those 
who have not attained the isolation of real adepts. 

This power of sidereal transmutation, which really exists 
in love, explains the allegoric prodigies of the wand of Kirke. 
Apuleius speaks of a Thessalian woman who transformed her- 
self into a bird. He made love to the servant-girl of this 
woman in order to obtain the secrets of her mistress, and only 
succeeded in being himself changed into an ass. This allegory 
explains the most hidden mysteries of love. The Kabalists 
still say that when we love an elementary woman, whether 
undine, sylph, or gnome,” we immortalize her with us, or we 
die with her. We have seen that elementary beings are im- 
perfect human beings, and yet mortal. Hence the revelation 
of which we are speaking, and which has been regarded as a 
fable, is the dogma of the moral consolidation into one love, 
which is the foundation of love itself, and alone explains all its 
sanctity and power. 

Who, then, is this sorceress that changes her adorers into 
swine, and whose enchantments are destroyed as soon as she 
herself submits to love? She is the old-time courtesan, the 
marble girl of all ages. The woman without love drinks up 
all the strength of ali who approach her, and debases them: 
the woman who loves gives rapture, nobleness, and vital 
energy. 


‘Spirits of the water, air and earth. The undines are water-nymphs, sylphs 
are spirits of the air, and gnomes are earth-spirits. 
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Much was said in the last century about an adept accused 
of charlatanry, who, while living, was called the divine Cag- 
liostro.° We know that he practised evocations, and that he 
has only been surpassed in this art by the illuminated Schroepf- 
fer." We know that he boasted of uniting (nouer) sympathies, 
and that he professed to have the secret of the great work; but 
what rendered him still more celebrated was a certain elixir 
of life which instantly restored to old men the vigor and 
strength of youth. This composition had Malvoiseé wine for 
its basis, and was obtained by distilling the sperm of certain 
animals with the juices of several plants. We possess the for- 
mula, and it will be readily understood why we ought to keep 
it secret. 


*The appellations of this individual, Balsamo, and Cagliostro, are formed: one 
from the Phoenician and the other from the Greek language. Baal-Sam means 
the — = the sky; Cagliostro is from kalos and aster, signifying the beautiful 
star, the Sun. 


"See in the Ritual the secretsand forms of Schroepffer for evocations.—Author. 














BLACK MAGIC 
SAMAEL 


AUXILIATOR 


FE now enter upon black magic. We are going to 

W face in his very sanctuary, the black god of the 

Sabbath; the formidable He-goat of Mendes. 

Here, those who are afraid should close the book; and persons 

subject to nervous impressions will do well to turn away or 

refrain; but we have imposed a task upon ourselves. We shall 

complete it. 

Let us first frankly and boldly put the question: ‘Does 
there exist a devil?” ‘What is the devil?” 

On the first question, science keeps silent; philosophy de- 
nies at random; religion alone replies in the affirmative. In 
answer to the second question, religion tells us that the devil 
is a fallen angel. Occult philosophy accepts and explains this 
definition. 

We shall not take back what we have just said, but shall 
add here a new revelation: 

THE DEVIL, IN BLACK MAGIC, IS THE GREAT MAGIC 
AGENT EMPLOYED FOR EVIL PURPOSES BY A WICKED MIND. 

The Old Serpent of the legend is nothing else than the 
universal agent; that is, the eternal fire of the terrestrial life. 
It is the soul of the earth and the living focus of hell. We 
said that the astral light is the receptacle of forms. Evoked 
by reason, these forms are harmoniously produced; evoked by 
folly, they become disordered and monstrous; such is the cra- 
dle of the nightmares of Saint Anthony, and of the phantoms 
of the Witches’ Sabbath. 

Have then the evocations of witchcraft and demonology 
any result? Yes, certainly; an incontestable and more terrible 
result than legends can relate. When we call the devil with 
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the requisite ceremonies the devil comes and we see him. In 
order not to die blasted by this sight—not to become a cata- 
leptic or an idiot—one must be already crazed. 

Grandier was a libertine from impiety, and perhaps be- 
fore that from skepticism. Girard had been depraved and a 
corruptor through enthusiastic conditions in consequence of 
departures from the ascetic life and infatuations of belief. 
We shall give in the fifteenth chapter of our Ritual all the 
diabolic evocations and practices of black magic, not for per- 
sons to use but in order that they may know them, may judge 
them, and preserve themselves forever from similar aberra- 
tions. 

M. Endes de Mirville, whose book about table-turnings 
has recently made considerable noise, may be at once both 
pleased and dissatisfied with the solution which we here give 
to the problems of black magic. In fact, we maintain as he 
does, the reality and marvelousness of the effects. We assign 
for them as a cause the “Old Serpent,” the occult prince of this 
world; but we do not agree about the nature of this blind agent 
which at the same time is, under different directions, the in- 
strument of all good and of all evil: the servant of the proph- 
ets, and the inspirer of the pythonesses. In a word, the devil is 
in our apprehension, force placed for a time at the service of 
error, as mortal sin is in our eyes the persistence of the will in 
folly. M. de Mirville is therefore a thousand times right, but 
he is for once very much in the wrong. 

We must exclude the arbitrary from the realm of living 
beings. Nothing happens either by chance, or through the 
absolute dominion of a good or bad will. There are two par- 
liamentary chambers in heaven, and the tribunal of Satan is 
restrained in its digressions by the senate of Divine Wisdom. 


(To be continued) 








THE ORIGIN OF THE EGYPTIANS 
By AuGusTUS LE PLONGEON, M. D. 
Vill 


COMPARISON OF MAYAN AND EGYPTIAN WorpDS SIGNIFYING 
THE SUPREME POWER AND AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
DESTRUCTION OF RECORDS 


NOTHER word, the original signification of which 
has not yet been agreed upon, notwithstanding the 
many opinions offered by the most learned among 
the Egyptologists, is represented by the hiero- 

glyphs © ml OO 

ce S 

<> Ca 

The hatchet being the 'symbolical sign for God, all admit 
that said characters mean God, although they have been read 
in various ways by different students, owing to the omission of 
the vowels in Egyptian writings. A confusion in the true 
reading has very naturally arisen in consequence of the vowels 
being interchangeable. 

Champollion says,**® “The various phonetic hieroglyphs 
used to represent the vowels have no sound any more fixed than 
the aleph, the iod and the vau of the Hebrews.” Effectively, 
we see the leaf or feather, like its homophones, be, according 
to the occasion, an A, an I, an E, or even an QO; so we find in 
the Egyptian tongue, written with Coptic letters, a dialect that 
uses indifferently A or O where the other two write O only; or 
E where the other two use A.’’**® 

Such indiscriminate use of the vowels does not occur in 
the Maya language; in it the change of a vowel in a word, even 


“°Champollion, Jr. Précis du systeme Hieroglyphique des Anciens Egyptiens 











™Champollion, Jr. Précis du Systeme Hieroglyphique des Anciens Egyptiens— 
p. iil. 
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when the consonants remain the same, gives a vocable an en- 
tirely distinct meaning; as, for instance, kak, means fire; kek, 
barb of a fish-hook; kik, blood; kok, mole, pimple; kuk, bud of 
a flower, of a plant. 

The Maya is not a dead language; it is yet spoken by about 
two millions of human beings. Not so the Egyptian. That 
tongue received its death-blow at the hands of Theophilus, a 
protégé of Emperor Theodosius, and an ignorant bishop, then 
patriarch of Alexandria. The emperor having ordered the 
temples of the gods closed, Theophilus obtained from him an 
edict commanding their complete destruction. The execution 
of this edict was entrusted to him alone. The other bishops, 
throughout Egypt, obeying his orders, demolished all the tem- 
ples within their jurisdiction, and the adherents of the ancient 
Egyptian religion were persecuted. In 408 the Emperor de- 
creed that the sentences pronounced by the Bishop in tem- 
poral affairs were to be executed without appeal, as those of 
the prefect of the pretory. The debris of the Egyptian tem- 
ples were then used to build Christian churches; sometimes a 
mere coating of plaster over the Egyptian sculptures, and the 
painting, on the stucco, of badly executed pictures of Saint 
George or other saints, effected the metamorphosis. The an- 
tique institutions became Christianized. The ancient mode of 
writing was forbidden, and replaced by the letters of the 
Greek alphabet. A few who, in secret, still remained faithful 
to the old worship, continued to use it until the seventh cen- 
tury, when it was altogether abandoned. 

The Coptic tongue, regarded by some as a remnant of the 
old Egyptian, and in which many theological books were 
written by Christians, with Greek letters, remained alive until 
the middle of the XVII century, when the last person who 
somewhat understood it, a Christian priest, died. To-day no 
one knows how the ancient Egyptian was pronounced. It is 
not therefore surprising if students of Egyptology do not read 
alike some of the hieroglyphic signs, although they may agree 
on their meaning. For instance, those at the beginning of this 
chapter, whose interpretation all admit to be the word GOD. 

It is read by Champollion™* natar; by Samuel Birch,?”* 


%1Champollion—Précis du Systeme Hieroglyphique—Planches—p. 13. 
%2Samuel Birch—Dictionary of Hieroglyphs. 
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Brugsch,’** E. A. Wallis Budge,’** neter; by Le Page Renouf 
°° nutar; by de Rouge,’*® nuter; by G. Maspero,’*' nitur,; and 
in Coptic, nouté. 

Mr. Pierret, in his “Essai sur la Mythologie Egyptienne,” 
thought that the true meaning of the word nuter was renewal, 
“because in the mythological conception the God assures 
himself of everlasting youth by the renewal of himself in 
engendering himself perpetually.”**® 

Brugsch says that the meaning of the word neter was 
‘the operative power which created and produced all things 
by periodical recurrence and gave to them new life, and re- 
stored to them the freshness of youth.” He therefore agrees 
with Pierret that neter means renewal. 

De Rougé translates the word neter, “Dieu devenant 
Dieu,’ God becoming God. He explains his meaning thus: 
The true meaning of the verb nuter, radical of the word nuter, 
“God,” is not exactly known. It conveys an idea analogous to 
“to become,” to renew oneself,’’ because nuteri is applied to 
the resuscitated soul putting on its material form.’*® 

G. Maspero in his work “La Mythologie—Etudes de 
Mythologie’’’*® authoritatively asserts that the word neter has 
the meaning of “strong”; yet he affirms that the word is so old 
that its earliest signification is unknown; and he adds, “Be- 
sides its meaning of God, it teaches us nothing of its primitive 
value.” 

Le Page Renouf in his interesting work on the “Religion 
of Ancient Egypt” agrees in the main with Maspero, as to the 
signification of the word nutar. He begins a long and learned 
dissertation on its primitive meaning by saying,*** “I am glad 


 Brugsch—Religion and Mithology, p. 93. 

™E. A. W. Budge—The Gods of the Henstiens~Vat. I, pp. 66 et passim. 

“Le Page Renouf—Religion of Ancient Egyptians, pp. 96, et passim. 

™De Rougé—Christomathie Egypt, iii, p. 25. 

“"E. Maspero—Etudes de Mitologie et Archéologie Egyptiennes—Vol. ii, p. 215. 
The Dawn of Civilization, pp. 152, 125, 126. 

%Pierret—Essai sur la Mythologie Egyptienne, p. 8. Le mot neter par lequel 
on rendait l‘idee de Dieu—nuter signifie au propre renouvellement, parceque dans 
la conception mythologique, le Dieu s’assure une eternelle jeunesse par le renouvel- 
lement de lut-méme, en s’engendrant lui-méme perpetuellement. 

On ne sait pas au juste, le sens du verbe nuter qui forme le radical du mot 
nuter “Dieu”—c’est une idée analogue a “devenir” ou se renouveller, car nuteri, est 
applique a l’ame resuscitée qui revéet sa forme materielle. 

G. Maspero—Etudes de Mythologie. Vol. I, p. 215. 

1] ¢ Page Renouf—Religion of Ancient Egypt, p. 97. 
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to be able to affirm with certainty that in this particular case 
we accurately determine the primitive notion attached to the 
word; none of the explanations hitherto given of it can be con- 
sidered satisfactory. That which I am about to propose will, 
I believe, be generally accepted by scholars, because it is 
arrived at as the result of a special study of all the published 


passages in which the word occurs.” . . .*** “The Egyp- 
tian nutar, | argue therefore, means Power, which is also the 
meaning of the Hebrew E/” . . . “The Egyptian nutar 


never became a proper name. It was indeed restricted in its 
use, as far back as our knowledge of the language enables us 
to trace it, but it never ceased to be a common noun, and was 
applied indifferently to each of the powers which the Egyptian 
imagination conceived as active in the universe, and to the 
Power from which all powers proceed.” 

It seems to the writer that we may conclude with E. A. 
Wallis Budge’** that after so many speculations on the part of 
the greatest Egyptologists, the exact primitive meaning of the 
word neter remains unknown. Yet the word represented by 


y me N 
— ie a 


must have had in the mind of those who invented it a definite 
meaning, denoting the conceptions of the attributes of the 
Supreme Deity, besides the hatchet determinative symbol of 
god in general. 

If there is any truth in the affirmation that the analogy 
of the grammatical construction, and a certain number of 
words, with identical signification and spelling, indicate their 
kinship, then by what has been shown of their similarity in 
the foregoing pages, there can exist no doubt that, at a remote 
period, the Egyptian and the Maya have been ‘closely allied. 
This being so, and remembering that the Egyptians always 
pointed to the west as the direction whence came, in boats, 
their forefathers, and where returned the souls of the deceased 
to enjoy in Kui-land (the holy land), mansion of the gods, 


™Le Page Renouf—Religion of Ancient Egypt, pp. 102, 103. 
™E. A. Wallis Budge—The Gods of the Egyptians. Vol. I, p. 69. 
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beyond the ocean, the blessings, rewards of their good deeds 
while inhabiting their earthly body—this they signified by 
ferrying, during the funeral processions, the bodies of the 
deceased, judged worthy of it, across the sacred lakes situated. 
near all the principal cities, when conveying them to their last 
resting place, their eternal home, as they used to say***—it 
seems but natural that the students of Egyptology should have 
searched in the Maya language for an explanation they could 
not find in the Semitic dialects, nor in any of the African 
idioms. It has been shown’* that the Maya affords a natural 
etymology for the sacred names of the ancient cities of Egypt 
and Chaldea, expressing their peculiarities, and that of the 
names of the principal deities adored by the Egyptians and 
by the Chaldeans, defining their individual attributes as con- 
ceived by their worshippers. Why then not appeal to that 
language for the primitive notion expressed by the said hiero- 
glyphics AHA = 4 


= t 
— = 


Is there any reason why these signs should not be read natra, 
instead of natar as suggested by Champollion, or nitra, as in- 
timated by Rougé? 

Accepting the reading ndtra to be correct, and spelling 
the word according to Maya orthography, we have the vocable 
naatla, composed of two primitives—naat and la. 

Naat as a noun means, intelligence, reason, understanding. 

Naat as an active verb signifies, to perceive, to under- 
stand, to know, to divine. 

Naat is the radical of many words indicative of intelli- 
gence, understanding, genius. 

La as a particle is affirmative; its meaning is, yes; ex- 
plicitly; it is so without a doubt; that is true. 


™Diodorus—i, 51. 
“Le Plongeon—Queen Moo and the Egyptian Sphinx, pp. 48, et passim. Le 
Plongeon—Vestiges of the Mayas, pp. 39, et passim. 
The “ch” in this work is pronounced hard, like the English “g” or “j.” If 
pronounced soft, it has an entirely different meaning. According to the Maya- 


Spanish dictionary of Juan. Pio Perez, when the hard sound is to be given a short 
line is drawn across some part of the H.—M. A. B. 
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La as a demonstrative pronoun signifies, this: that; em- 
phatically—Chala! take that!**° 

J_a as a noun means, here; the place where one stands. 

Natra, or be it naatla, thus means THE INTELLIGENCE, 
THE UNDERSTANDING. This agrees with Anaxagoras’ con- 
ception of the Divine Being, defined by him as Nous—under- 
standing. 

What more appropriate term could the Egyptian phil- 
osophers have used to designate the GREAT OMNIPOTENT UN- 
KNOWN, to whon, according to Statius,’*’ it was not permitted 
to give any name, no one having ever seen Him; but who they 
conceived of as having made the immutable laws which, they 
had discovered, rule the whole universe, and to which all crea- 
tion obeys—from the infinitesimal atom that dances in the 
sunbeam, to the mightiest orbs that pursue their courses 
through limitless space. 

This Supreme Legislator the Mayas called THE WILL, 
UOL; a word signifying also a circle; they used that geomet- 
rical figure to symbolize Him, stating that its center was every- 
where and its circumference nowhere. The Divine Spirit they 
called KU. 

Is it a coincidence that the Egyptians called khu the 
spirit of man, which they held to be an emanation of the 
Divine Spirit that pervaded and ruled the universer 

Bishop Diego de Landa, in his book Relacion de las Cosas 
de Yucatan, written about the year 1565, describes the cus- 
toms and manners of the inhabitants of Yucatan as they were 
and as he saw them, after having already been subjected to the 
tyrannical sway of barbarous and cruel Spaniards, during a 
quarter of a century. He does not say a word of the ancient 
dwellers in the country, the builders of the stupendous monu- 
ments whose ruins call the attention of the traveler to this day, 
nor of their history; he knew nothing of it, having wantonly 
destroyed the books containing the annals of the Maya nation, 
notwithstanding the earnest entreaties of their owners who, 
with tears in their eyes, begged that the precious volumes 
should not be fed to the flames. Landa, a fanatical zealot, 

*'Statius—Thebais. Lib. IV.—Ver. 316. 
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extravagant and cruel, glories in his vandalic work of destruc- 
tion. In his book'*® he says, ““These people used also certain 
characters or letters with which they wrote their books con- 
cerning the things of antiquity, and their sciences; and by 
means of those figures and particular signs, they understood 
their things and made them understood and taught them. We 
found a great number of books written with these letters and 
because they all contained some superstition and lies of the 
Devil, we burned them all, which they strongly resented, and 
which gave them great affliction.” And so he blotted out not 
only the ancient history of the Mayas, but also of the relations, 
commercial and others, which they had entertained with other 
nations in remote ages. 

This fanatical iconoclast and his no less mad associates 
never tired of their search for the books of the Maya sages, 
and were relentless in the destruction of those that fell into 
their hands, regardless of their contents.**° 

A century after the arrival in that country of the Fran- 
ciscan friars, the memory of the past and of the ancient tradi- 
tions seemed well-nigh forgotten; those who happened to still 
keep a remembrance of them, by being able to read the inscrip- 
tions that covered the walls of the antique monuments, fearing 
punishment at the hand of their foreign oppressors, kept their 
knowledge to themselves. 

Father Lopez de Cogolludo who, when in charge of the 
church in the village of Cacalchen, in 1687, gave the last touch 
to his excellent Historia de Yucathan, complains bitterly of 
his inability to obtain data on the manners and customs of the 





“Diego de Landa—Relacion de las Cosas de Yucatan, pp. 316-44. “Usavan 
tambien esta gente de ciertos caracteres 6 letras con las quales escrivian en sus 
libros sus cosas antiguas y sus sciencias, y con ellas, y figuras, y algunas sefiales 
en las figuras, entendian sus cosas, y las davanaentender, y ensefiavan. Halla- 
mosles grande numero de libros de estas sus letras, y porque no tenian cosa en 
que no uviesse supersticion y falsedades del demonio se les quemamos todos, 
lo qual a maravilla sentian, y les dava pena.” 

“It is to be regretted that Landa and his fanatical associates did not hold 
such views as those expressed by Milton when he said: “He who kills a man 
kills a reasonable creature; but he who destroys a good book kills reason itself. 
Many a man lives a burden to the earth, but a good book is the precious life-blood 
of a master spirit embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life; 
and when we spill the seasoned life of a man preserved and stored in books we 
strike at that ethereal essence, the breath of reason itself, slay an immortality 
rather than a life.”—Areopagitica, p. 55. 
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ancient inhabitants of the country, even of the natives at the 
time of the arrival of the Spaniards in the country, owing to the 
burning of the historical records. Cogolludo was a man whose 
mind was very superior to that of Bishop Landa and of his 
associates; he certainly was in advance of his contemporaries. 
He seems to have been devoid of the bigotry and prejudices 
so common to his countrymen, although very religious. Al- 
though he regretted deeply the destruction of the books, he 
was very careful how he manifested his feelings regarding that 
matter, lest he should give umbrage to the Holy Inquisition 
in expressing too freely his sentiments. He knew how easily 
the pyres of the terrible tribunal were kindled. In his H1s- 
torta de Yucathan he says,**® ‘““The monks to whose care had 
been entrusted the conversion, to our Holy Catholic faith, of 
the Indians of the province, with their zeal that they should 
soon become converted, demolished and burned not only all 
the images they worshipped, but even all the books in which, 
after their fashion, they had recorded their traditions, and all 
other things they imagined might contain some superstition 
or have regard to ancient pagan rites. This is why all the de- 
tails I should have liked to give in these pages are not found in 
them; even all knowledge of their history is now lost to pos- 
terity, seeing that all they could discover was fed to the flames, 
regardless of the diversity of the matters they contained. I 
neither approve of this mode of acting nor condemn it, but it 
seems to me that their temporal Histories could have been 
preserved without detriment to the increase of Christianity 
among them. . 

So it happened among them as it occurred in Egypt; and 
at this late date we are reduced, in order to obtain a glimpse 


“Diego Lopez de Cogolludo—Historia de Yucathan. Lib. IV., C. VL, p. 189— 
Lib. VI., Cap. L., p. 309—Edit. Madrid, 1688. “Los religiosos de esta provincia, 
por cuya atencion corrid la conversion de estos indios 4 nuestra santa fé catdlica, 
con el zelo que tenian de que aprovechasen en ella, no solo demoliéron y quemaron 
todos los simulacros que adoraban, pero aun todos los escritos (que a su modo 
tenian) con que pudieron recordar sus memorias, y, todo lo que presumieron tendria 
motivo de alguna supersticion, 6 ritos gentilicos. Ocasiond esto que no se pueden 
hallar las singularidades que desée individuar en estos escritos, pero aun la noticia 
de sus Historias quedo 4 la posteridad negada porque a las bueltas fueron todas las 
que se pudieron descubrir, entregadas al fuego sin hazer reparo en la diversidad 
de las materias. Ni me conformo con el dictamen, ni le reprobo, pero me 
parece se pudieron conservarse las historias temporales . . . sinque se 
haya tenido impedimento para el aumento de su christiandad.” 
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of the manners and customs of the ancient Mayas and primi- 
tive Egyptians, and reconstruct in part the history of these 
antique nations, to the interpretation of monumental inscrip- 
tions, of the sculptures and pictures adorning the walls of 
funeral chambers, and of the few books and papyri that have 
escaped the vandalism of Christian monks. 

History—in many cases unhappily—repeats itself. Have 
we not read of the atrocities committed regardless of age and 
sex, against the dwellers in the cities through which they 
passed, by the pitiless hordes, calling themselves the Soldiers 
of the Cross, who, in 1096, under the leadership of Peter the 
Hermit, surnamed “Coucou Piétre” were on their way to re- 
deem the Holy Sepulchre from the hands of the Mohamme- 
dans, and wage against these a most unholy and unprovoked 
warr These crusaders were indeed a barbarous crowd who, 
if historians are to be credited. committed acts of the most 
revolting nature with the sanction of the high authorities of 
the Romish Church, which even authorized cannibalism.*** 
“The Prince of Torento, governor of the city (Tyre) and the 
lords have decreed to-day in their council that all the Saracens 
who henceforth may be made prisoners be killed and their 
bodies roasted so that they may serve as food not only to the 
lords but to the whole army.” 

Again, have we not the recital of the atrocious behavior 
of the adventurers, companions of Cortez, in 1518, on their 
way to the capital city of MontezumaP They also called 
themselves “soldiers of the cross’; an image of it was painted 
on their banner, with this motto: Amici sequamus crucem— 
st nos habuerimus fidem in hoc signo vincemus. On their 
passage they left behind them misery, devastation, ruins. Their 
track was marked by the corpses of peaceful human beings 
who had never harmed them, but whom they had cruelly slain 
and left unburied in the midst of the ashes of their dwellings. 
Not satisfied with having strewn the land with ruins, and ruth- 
lessly murdered the inhabitants regardless of age, sex and con- 
dition, as soon as they felt sufficiently settled, and had acquired 
the upper hand, they took upon themselves the task of de- 


“Guillaume, Archbishop of Tyre—History of the Crusades—Lib. I. Chap. 
VII, p. 286—apud Michelet. 
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stroying the paintings relative to the past history of the people 
and their antiquities. 

With the consent of Cortez, Bishop Juan Zumarraga, a 
Franciscan friar, first archbishop of Mexico, at the head of the 
monks of his order, went to the city of Tezcuco, a place re- 
nowned for its school of painting, and where the archives of 
the nation were deposited. There existed a magnificent tem- 
ple, said to have been one of the most beautiful edfices in the 
country. 

Zumarraga and his monks, as soon as they reached Tez- 
cuco, began their work of destruction by demolishing that 
monument and its contents. Then they seized all the paintings 
they could lay hands on and carried them to the market place. 
They were so numerous that they formed a huge pile, and they 
set fire to them, notwithstanding the tears and entreaties of 
their owners. 

Father Francisco S. Clavigero, of the Society of Jesus, in 
his Historia Antigua de Mexico, speaking of this act of van- 
dalism says:*** ‘The Mexican empire was full of these paint- 
ings. . . . If these had been preserved nothing would 
now be unknown of the history of Mexico. But the first 
preachers of the Gospel suspected them to contain supersti- 
tious teachings, they therefore pursued them most actively; of 
those they could put their hands upon in Tezcuco, where was 
the principal school of paintings, they made a huge pile on the 
market place and set fire to them. So remained in those ashes 
the memory of many important events.” 

Many other writers have mentioned this vandalistic de- 
struction of precious historical documents. Another member 
of the Society of Jesus, Father Joseph de Acosta, speaks of it 
at some length in his Historia Natural y Moral de las Indias, 
in Vol. II, p. 104. 

Fray Bernardino de Sahagun tells us of it in his Historia 
General de las Cosas de Nueva Espana’”—Vol. III, Lib. I.; 
Cap. 29. Lucas Alaman alludes to it in his Disertacion sobre 
la Historia de la Republica Mexicana”—Vol. I, p. 70. In 
fact, few of the chroniclers on Mexico fail to refer to that 
historical crime. 


“Francisco S. Clavigero—Hist. Antigua de Mexico, Vol. 3, p. 367. 
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Many will say that all these things occurred in the middle 
ages, when ignorance, superstition, fanaticism, reigned su- 
preme all over Europe; that since that time the world has 
progressed; that European nations have become more civil- 
ized, and that what took place in those days would not happen 
now. Those who speak thus forget that on October 6th, 1860, 
the allied armies of Catholic France and Protestant England, 
those nations which pretend to stand at the head of Christian 
civilization, devastated the Imperial Winter Palace at Pekin 
and looted its art treasures; then set fire to its library and de- 
stroyed the archives of the Chinese empire. Such acts of van- 
dalism benefitted no one, but are remembered to the shame of 
both France and England, by well-thinking people free from 
prejudice. 

Have the sense of justice, the intelligence, the morality of 
Christian European nations improved since that time? Let 
the conduct of their allied armies in China, in 1900, when on 
their march to Pekin during the Boxer uprising, be the answer, 
Have not their soldiers, in their treatment of the peaceful 
inhabitants of the towns and villages through which they 
passed, emulated that of the companions of Cortez and the fol- 
lowers of Peter the Hermit? Have they not filled the rivers 
with the dead bodies of their victims, and burned their dwell- 
ings after looting themr’*® Yet they had the example of hu- 
manity and honesty given them by the “heathen” Japanese 
soldiers and the moderation of the English, American and 
German troops that accompanied the relief expedition. 

What is to be said of that which is actually happening in 
the most Christian Russia? of the outrageous persecution of 
the Jews and the Mohammedans by the adherents of the Greek 
Catholic Church, urged on by their priests? Do they not 
hound, murder with unspeakable atrocities, regardless of age 
and sex, then plunder their very neighbors whose wealth they 
covet? But to return to our subject. 

Happily for the ethnologist, the Mayas of old were, and 


“New York World—April 7th, 1901. Suicide and woes for Chinese women in 
the track of the Allies. Official report to the State Department. New York Times— 
September 3d, 1900. Civilized troops act like Apaches. London Contemporary 
Review—January, 1901. Dr. E. J. Dillon. “The Chinese Wolf and the European 
Lamb.” 
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their descendants are even to this day, like the ancient Egyp- 
tians of whom Herodotus says*** ““They observe the customs of 
their fathers and do not accept new ones.” 

The aborigines of Central America, particularly those of 
Maya race, are most conservative. The writer has had many 
opportunities of studying their unwillingness to accept new 
things, although they recognized their utility.**° One instance 
of their tenacity in adhering to old customs may be cited. 
During his work of research in Yucatan among the ruins of 
the cities of the ancient Mayas, heavy statues and other sculp- 
tured stones often had to be moved. Such tasks, besides being 
always difficult of accomplishment by sheer muscular exer- 
tion, were frequently dangerous. In order to facilitate the 
labor of the Indians, ropes and tackles and other appliances 
were procured at a heavy cost. The Indians, after using them 
for a short time as directed, suddenly declined to work with 
these things. When asked their reasons for not employing 
them, they simply said, “Our fathers did not”—And so they 
did not. 

Owing to that hereditary conservatism in many remote 
localities, where the people have had but little intercourse with 
foreigners, antique customs are still prevalent, even as they 
existed at the time of the Spanish conquest; and no doubt cen- 
turies before the arrival of the Europeans in that country. In 
those places, to this day Maya is the only language spoken; and 
the inhabitants absolutely refuse to learn Spanish. As to their 
ancient traditions, that may still exist among them, they keep 
these sedulously hidden from strangers. If any one inquires 
of a native concerning such matters, he shakes his head and 
invariably answers, “Ma ohel incah”—I do not know. This 
caused John L. Stephens, among the many erroneous assertions 
contained in his work, “Incidents of Travel in Yucatan,” to 


.““Herodotus—Lib. II., LX XIX. 

“'The Committee of Publication of the American Antiquarian Society of Wor- 
cester, Mass., at the time of publishing in its Proceedings a paper on “Mayapan and 
Maya’ Inscriptions,” written by Dr. Le Plongeon in Merida, Yucatan, in 1881, 
premised by stating: “Dr. and Mrs. Le Plongeon have the rare advantage of an 
almost continuous residence among the Maya Ruins for more than seven years, and 
of constant relations with a class of Indians most likely to preserve traditions re- 
garding the past history of the mysterious structures that abound in Yucatan.” 
That residence continued until 1886, when Mrs. and Dr. Le Plongeon returned to 
New York to publish the results of their researches, 
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affirm’**—“It is my belief that among the whole mass of what 
are called Christianized Indians, there is not at this day one 
solitary tradition which can shed a ray of light upon any event 
in their history that occurred one hundred and fifty years from 
the present time; in fact, I believe it would be almost impos- 
sible to procure any information of any kind whatever beyond 
the memory of the oldest living Indian.” 

It is not to be wondered at if a stranger, ignorant of the 
Maya language, and who, like Stephens, pays a flying visit to 
the country, is unable to obtain any information from the na- 
tives whose lips have been sealed by the tortures and persecu- 
tions they have endured at the hands of the Christian adven- 
turers and monks, during four hundred years, to oblige them 
to forget not only the religion, the customs, the traditions of 
their forefathers, but the very language of their ancient race. 
In this, however, happily for history, they have failed, and, 
remarkable as it may seem, the vanquished have imposed their 
speech on the victors; many of these have to-day forgotten the 
tongue of their European sires and speak only Maya; and the 
Jndians, lest they should be made to suffer again if they even 
seem to preserve any memory of the traditions of their race, 
invariably deny all knowledge of them. Still, although 
Christians in name, in the depths of dark caverns,**’ or in the 
mysterious recesses of the forests, in the silence of the night, at 
certain epochs of the year, they yet practice rites and cere- 
monies of their ancient religion. 

It is only after a long acquaintance, when they have granted 
their entire confidence to one not of their race, that they ven- 
ture to tell what they happen to know concerning their ances- 
tors. Desiring to discover how much certain individuals 
whom their neighbors regard as H-men, wizards, learned men, 
knew of the traditions of their people, I questioned several, 
and, at times, acquired curious information. There was one 
named Jacinto Pat, who, when we resided in the ancient palace 
at Uxmal, called the Governor’s House, used to visit me every 
Sunday morning. On one occasion when alone with him in the 
main hall of the building, I pointed to two red imprints of 


“John L. Stephens—Incidents of Travel in Yucatan. V. II, p. 448. 
“Alice Le Plongeon—“Here and There in Yucatan,” p. 88, et passim. 
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human hands*** on the back wall of the inner room, and said to 
him: “Jacinto, thou passest among thy fellows as a learned 
man, regarding things pertaining to these old houses, but I am 
sure | know more about them than thou; for instance, I know 
the meaning of the imprint of these two red hands on the wall, 
and, of a certainty thou dost not know it, even if thou pretend- 
est to.” My doubt touched him to the quick, for he retorted 
instantly, “Yes, I do. It means Jn cah (it is mine).” I com- 
plimented him and apologized for having doubted his knowl- 
edge. This shows that those people still retain among them- 
selves some remembrance of certain customs of their ancestors; 
they are aware that the imprints of red hands on the walls of 
ancient edifices were the mark of the proprietor, his seal placed 
there in sign of ownership of the building, as in Egypt the seal 
stamped on red clay, placed on the doors of tombs, indicated 
to what individual or family that particular tomb belonged. 
Is it a remnant of these antique customs that makes us, 
even to-day, testify to the accuracy of a deed of transfer of 
property or other legal document by stating—-Witness my hand 
and seal, and stamping said seal on red wax or any other ma- 
terial of a red color? 


“Imprints of human hands, dipped in red liquid and stamped on the walls are 
frequently met with in the oldest edifices—Le Plongeon, Aug. “Queen Moo,” pp. 100 
et passim. 


(To be continued) 


MOMENTS WITH FRIENDS 





“What is the rationale of the 
doctrine of the atonement, and how 
can tt be reconciled with the law of 
karma?” 


If the atonement is taken literally, 
and the causes said to have made the 
atonement necessary are to be con- 
sidered literally, there is no rational 
explanation ci the doctrine; no ex- 
planation can be rational. The doc- 
trine is not rational. Few things in 
history are so repellent in ugliness, 
so barbaric in treatment, so outrage- 
ous to reason and the ideal of justice, 


as the doctrine of the atonement. 
doctrine is: 

The one and only God, self-existent 
throughout all time, created the heav- 
ens and the earth and all things. God 
created man in innocence and igno- 
rance, and put him in a pleasure gar- 
den to be tempted; and God created 
his tempter; and God told man that 
if he yielded to temptation he would 
surely die; and God made a wife for 
Adam and they ate the fruit which god 
forbade them to eat, because they be- 
lieved it was good food and would 
make them wise. Then God cursed 


The 
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the earth, and cursed Adam and Eve 
and drove them out of the garden, and 
cursed the children they should bring 
forth. And a curse of sorrow and 
suffering and death was upon all fu- 
ture mankind because of Adam’s and 
Eve’s eating of the fruit which God 
forbade them to eat. God could not 
or would not revoke his curse until, 
as said, “he gave his only begotten 
Son,” Jesus, as a blood sacrifice to 
remove the curse. God accepted Jesus 
as atonement for the wrong doing of 
mankind on condition that “whosoever 
believeth on him should not perish,” 
and with the promise that by such be- 
lief they would “have everlasting life.” 
Because of God’s curse, each soul that 
he made for each body that was born 
into the world was doomed, and each 
soul that he makes is doomed, to suf- 
fer in the world; and, after the death 
of the body the soul is doomed to 
hell, where it cannot die, but must 
suffer torments without end, unless 
that soul before death believes itself 
to be a sinner, and believes that Jesus 
came to save it from its sins; that the 
blood which Jesus is said to have shed 
upon the cross is the price God ac- 
cepts of his only son, as the atone- 
ment for sin and ransom of the ‘soul, 
and then the soul will be admitted 
after death to heaven. 

To people brought up under the 
good old fashioned influences of their 
church, and especially if they are not 
familiar with the natural laws of sci- 
ence, their familiarity with these state- 
ments will salve over the unnatural- 
ness of them and prevent them from 
seeming strange. When examined in 
the light of reason, they are seen in 
their naked hideousness, and not all 
the threatened fires of hell can pre- 
vent the one so seeing from denounc- 
ing such doctrine. But the one who 
denounces the doctrine should not de- 
nounce God. God is not responsible 
for the doctrine. 

The literal doctrine of the atone- 
ment cannot in any sense be recon- 
ciled with the law of karma, because 
then the atonement would have been 
one of the most unjust and unreason- 


able events ever recorded, whereas, 
karma is the operative law of justice. 
If the atonement was an act of di- 
vine justice, then divine justice would 
be a misnomer and more unjust than 
any of the lawless acts of a mortal. 
Where is there a father who would 
give his only son to be persecuted 
and crucified, murdered, by a lot of 
manikins made by himself, and who, 
because of his not knowing how to 
make them act in accordance with his 
pleasure, had pronounced a curse of 
destruction on them; then had repent- 
ed himself of his curse and agreed 
to forgive them if they would believe 
he had forgiven them, and that the 
death and shedding of his son’s blood 
had excused them from their acts. 

It is impossible to think of such 
course of action as divine. No one 
could believe it to be human. Every 
lover of fair play and justice would 
have pity for the manikins, feel sym- 
pathy and friendship for the son, and 
demand punishment for the father. A 
lover of justice would scorn the no- 
tion that the manikins should seek 
forgiveness of their maker. He would 
demand that the maker should seek 
forgiveness of them for making them 
manikins, and would insist that the 
maker must stop and correct his many 
blunders and make good all the mis- 
takes he had made; that he must 
either do away with all the sorrow and 
suffering he had caused to be brought 
into the world and of which he claimed 
to have had a pre-knowledge, or else, 
that he must furnish his manikins, not 
merely reasoning power enough to 
question the justice of his edicts, but 
with intelligence sufficient to enable 
them to see some justice in what he 
had done, so that they may take their 
places in the world and go on will- 
ingly with the work assigned to them, 
instead of being slaves, some of whom 
appear to enjoy unearned luxury and 
the pleasures, positions and advant- 
ages which wealth and breeding can 
give, while others are driven through 
life by hunger, sorrow, suffering and 
disease. 

On the other hand, no egotism or 
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culture is a sufficient warrant for a 
man to say: man is the production of 
evolution; evolution is the action or 
the result of the action of blind force 
and blind matter; death ends all; there 
is no hell; there is no saviour; there 
is no God; there is no justice in the 
universe. 

It is more reasonable to say: there 
is justice in the universe; for justice 
is the right action of the law, and the 
universe must run by law. If law is 
required for the running of a machine 
shop to prevent it going to smash, 
law is no less necessary for the run- 
ning of the machinery of the universe. 
No institution can be conducted with- 
out a guiding or a cumulative intelli- 
gence. There must be intelligence in 
the universe great enough to guide 
its operations. 

There must be some truth in a be- 
lief in atonement, which has lived and 
found welcome in the hearts of people 
for nearly two thousand years, and to- 
day numbers millions of supporters. 
The doctrine of the atonement is 
based on one of the grand funda- 
mental truths of the evolution of man. 
This truth was warped and twisted 
by untrained and undeveloped minds, 
minds not enough mature to conceive 
it. It was nursed by selfishness, under 
influences of cruelty and slaughter, 
and grew into its present form 
through the dark ages of ignorance. 
It is less than fifty years since people 
began to question the doctrine of the 
atonement. The doctrine has lived 
and will live because there is some 
truth in the idea of man’s personal 
relation to his God, and because of the 
idea of self-sacrifice for the good of 
others. People are now beginning to 
think about these two ideas. Man’s 
personal relation to his God, and self- 
sacrifice for others, are the two truths 
in the doctrine of the atonement. 

Man is the general term used to 
designate the human organization 
with its manifold principles and na- 
tures. According to Christian view, 
man is a threefold being, of spirit, 
soul and body. 

The body was made from the ele- 


ments of the earth, and is physical. 
The soul is the form on or into which 
the physical matter is moulded, and 
in which are the senses. It is psy- 
chical. The spirit is the universal life 
which enters into and makes alive the 
soul and body. It is called spiritual. 
Spirit, soul and body make up the 
natural man, the man which dies. At 
death, the spirit or life of man re- 
turns to universal life; the physical 
body, always subject to death and 
dissolution, returns through disinte- 
gration into the physical elements 
from which it was composed; and, 
the soul, or form of the physical, 
shadow-like, fades away with the dis- 
solution of the body and is absorbed 
by the astral elements and psychic 
world from which it came. 

According to Christian doctrine, 
God is a trinity in Unity; three per- 
sons or essences in one unity of sub- 
stance. God the Father, God the Son, 
and God the Holy Ghost. God the 
Father is the creator; God the Son is 
the Savior; God the Holy Ghost is the 
comforter; these three subsisting in 
one divine being. , 

God is mind, self-existent, before 
the world and its beginnings. God, 
the mind, manifests as nature and as 
divinity. The mind acting through 
nature creates the body, form and life 
of man. This is the natural man sub- 
ject to death and who must die, un- 
less raised above death by divine in- 
tervention into the state of immortal- 
ity. 

The mind (“God the father,” “the 
father in heaven”) is the higher mind; 
who sends a portion of itself, a ray 
(“the Savior,” or, “God the Son”), 
the lower mind, to enter and live in 
the human mortal man for a period 
of time; after which .period, the lower 
mind, or ray from the higher, leaves 
the mortal to return to its father, but 
sends in its place another mind (“the 
Holy Ghost,” or, “the Comforter,” or 
“Advocate”), a helper or teacher, to 
assist the one who had received or 
accepted the incarnate mind as its 
savior, to accomplish its mission, the 
work for which it had incarnated. 
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The incarnation of a portion of di- 
vine mind, called truly the son of god, 
was and is or can be the redeemer of 
mortal man from sin, and his savior 
from death. Mortal man, the man of 
flesh, into which it came or may come, 
may, by the presence of divinity with- 
in him, learn how to change and may 
change from his natural and mortal 
condition into the divine and immor- 
tal state. If, however, man should 
not will to carry on the evolution 
from the mortal to the immortal, he 
must remain subject to the laws of 
mortality and must die. 

The people of the earth did not 
spring from one mortal man and one 
mortal woman. Every: mortal being 
in the world who is human is called 
into mortal being by many gods. For 
every human being there is a god, a 
mind. Each human body in the world 
is in the world for the first time, but 
the minds which are acting through, 
with, or in, the human beings in the 
world are not so acting now for the 
first time. The minds have acted sim- 
ilarly with other human bodies of 
theirs in past times. If not success- 
ful in solving and perfecting the mys- 
tery of the incarnation and atonement 
while acting with or in the present 
human body, that body and form 
(soul, psyche) will die, and that mind 
connected with it will have to incar- 
nate again and again until sufficient 
enlightenment is had, until the atone- 
met or at-one-ment is accomplished. 

The mind incarnate in any human 
being is the son of God, come to save 
that man from death, if the personal 
man will have faith in his savior’s 
efficacy to overcome death by follow- 
ing The Word, which the savior, the 
incarnate mind, makes known; and 
the teaching is communicated in de- 
gree according to the personal man’s 
faith in him. If man accepts the in- 
carnate mind as his savior and follows 
the instructions which he then re- 
ceives, he will cleanse his body from 
impurities, will stop wrong action 
(sinning) by right action (righteous- 
ness) and will keep his mortal body 
alive until he has redeemed his soul, 


the psyche, the form of his physical 
body, from death, and made it immor- 
tal. This course of action of the 
training of the human mortal and the 
transforming it into the immortal is 
the crucifixion. The mind is crucified 
on its cross of flesh; but by that cru- 
cifixion the mortal, subject to death, 
overcomes death and gains immortal 
life. Then the mortal has put on im- 
mortality and is raised to the world 
of the immortals. The son of god, 
the incarnate mind has then accom- 
plished his mission; he has done the 
work which it is his duty to do, so 
that he may be able to return to his 
father in heaven, the higher mind, 
with whom he becomes one. If, how- 
ever, the man who has accepted the 
incarnate mind as his savior, but 
whose faith or knowledge is not great 
enough to follow the teaching he re- 
ceived, then the incarnate mind still 


‘is crucified, but it is a crucifixion by 


the disbelief and doubt of the mortal. 
It is a daily crucifixion which the 
mind endures in or on its cross of 
flesh. For the human, the course is: 
The body dies. The descent of the 
mind into hell, is the separating of 
that mind from its carnal and fleshly 
desires during an after death state. 
The arising from the dead, is the sep- 
aration from the desires. The ascent 
into heaven where he “judges the 
quick and the dead,” is followed by 
the determining what shall be the 
conditions of the mortal body and 
psyche, which shall be created for his 
next descent into the world, with the 
object of effecting the enlightenment 
and atonement. 

For the man who is saved, whose 
incarnate mind makes immortal, the 
entire life of Jesus must be gone 
through while still living in the physi- 
cal body in the physical world. Death 
must be overcome before the body 
dies; the descent into hell must be be- 
fore, not after, death of the body; the 
ascension into heaven must be 
achieved. while the physical body is 
alive. All this must be done con- 
sciously, willingly, and with knowl- 
edge. If it is not, and man has mere- 
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ly a belief in his incarnate mind as 
the savior, and if, although under- 
standing how but not attaining im- 
mortal life before death, he dies, then 
the next time for the descent into the 
atmosphere of the world and into that 
of mortal man, the mind will not en- 
ter into the human form which he 
has called into being, but the mind 
acts as the comforter (the Holy 
Ghost), who ministers to the human 
soul and is a substitute for the son of 
god, or mind, which was incarnate in 
the preceding life or lives. It acts so 
because of the previous acceptance of 
the mind by man as the son of God. 
It is the comforter around him who 
inspires, advises, gives instruction, so 
that, if man so wills, he may carry on 
the work for immortality which had 
been left off in the previous life, cut 
short by death. 

Human beings who will not turn to 
the mind for light, must remain in 
darkness and abide the laws of mor- 
tality. They suffer death, and the 
mind connected with them must pass 
through hell during life, and during 
its separation from its earthly con- 
nection after death, and this must 
continue through the ages, until it is 
willing and able to see the light, to 
raise the mortal to immortality and 
to become at one with its parent 
source, its father in heaven, who can- 
not be satisfied until ignorance gives 
place to knowledge, and darkness is 
transformed into light. This process 
has been explained in the Editorials 
Living Forever, Vol. 16, Nos. 1-2, and 
in Moments with Friends in The 
Word, Vol. 4, page 189, and Vol. 8, 
page 190. 

With this understanding of the 


doctrine of the atonement one may 
see what is meant by “and god so 
loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believ- 
eth in him should not perish, but have 
exerlasting life.” With this under- 
standing, the doctrine of the atone- 
ment is reconciled with the law of 
unswerving inexorable constant and 
eternal justice, the law of karma. This 
will explain man’s personal relation 
to his god. 

The other truth, the idea of self- 
sacrifice for the good of others, means 
that after man has found and follows 
his mind, his light, his savior, and has 
overcome death and gained immortal 
life and knows himself to be death- 
less, he will not accept the joys of 
heaven which he has earned, for him- 
self alone, but, instead of being satis- 
fied with his victory over death, and 
enjoying alone the fruits of his la- 
bors, determines to give his services 
to mankind to relieve their sorrows 
and sufferings, and help them to the 
point of finding the divinity within, 
and of achieving the apotheosis which 
he has reached. This is the sacrifice 
of the individual self to the universal 
Self, of the individual mind to the 
universal Mind. It is the individual 
god becoming at one with the univer- 
sal God. He sees and feels and 
knows himself in every living human 
soul, and every soul as being in him. 
It is the I-am-Thou and Thou-art-I 
principle. In this state is realized 
the fatherhood of God, the brother- 
hood of man, the mystery of the in- 
carnation, the unity and oneness of 
all things, and the wholeness of the 
One. 

A FRIEND. 
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